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News Notes and Editorial Comments 
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THE ASSOCIATION'S OFFICERS 

Several individuals have asked if it is 
not desirable to publish the list of Asso- 
ciation officers in each issue of the Quar- 
terly. Possibly so. At least the request 
is complied with in this issue. These offi- 
cers are as follows: 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
1930-1931 
President—Merle Prunty, Superintend- 

ent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
First Vice-President—C. R. Maxwell, 
Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
Second Vice-President—G. W. Willett, 
Principal, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange, Illinois 
Secretary—J. B. Edmonson, Dean, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Treasurer—E. H. K. McComb, Princi- 
pal, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

T. M. Deam, Assistant Superintendent 
of Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 

H. M. Gage, President, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of 
Schools, Akron, Ohio 

M. E. Haggerty, Dean, College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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L. N. McWhorter, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

W. P. Morgan, President, Western Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois 

W. E. Tower, District Superintendent of 
Senior High Schools, Chicago, Illinois 

J. M. Wood, President, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri 

The President, the Secretary, and the 
Treasurer are Members Ex-Officio 


COMMISSIONS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
Chairman—L. N. McWhorter, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota 
Secretary—H. G. Hotz, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education 
Chairman—H. M. Gage, Coe College, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Vice-Chairman—C. S. Boucher, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois 
Secretary—George F. Zook, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula 
Chairman—Thomas M. Deam, Assistant 
Superintendent of Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Jol- 
iet, Illinois 
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Secretary—Will French, Associate Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 


A CORRECTION AND AN 
APOLOGY 


The September Quarterly carried a 
stenotype report of the Thursday after- 
noon session of the annual meeting. On 
page 294 of that issue Mr. Brown is 
quoted as reporting that among the sec- 
ondary schools dropped from the accred- 
ited list was the North Central College 
Academy at Naperville, Illinois. 

Since the issuance of the September 
Quarterly, correspondence has revealed 
the fact that this school had voluntarily 
withdrawn from the Association nearly a 
year previous and consequently it sub- 
mitted no annual report for 1929-1930. 
The school took the action it did because 
(to quote from a recent letter from Pres- 
ident Rall) “It became evident last year 
that the North Central College Academy 
could not maintain its standing in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools because of its 
reduced attendance.” When the with- 
drawal action was taken by the Academy 
authorities letters. were sent to officials 
of the North Central Association explain- 
ing the fact. For some reason, these 
letters and the accompanying request that 
the school be permitted to withdraw vol- 
untarily from the Association were un- 
fortunately not presented to the Commis- 
sion when it met in Chicago. Conse- 
quently the school was reported as 
“dropped” for failure to make a report. 

The action of the Association is of 
course regrettable and apologies are, the 
Editor “is sure, gladly made by its offi- 
cers. 


EDITORIAL BOARD MEETING 


The meeting of the Editorial Board of 
the Quarterly was held in Chicago, Sat- 
urday, November 1. All members were 
present. 

The Managing Editor made a report 
of conditions relating to the Quarterly 
and certain formal actions respecting pol- 
icies were voted. : 
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RUNNING HEADINGS 


A suggestion has come to the Editor- 


ial Office that if the running headings at 
the top of each alternate page of the 
Quarterly were suggestive of the article 
being carried on that page the change 
would be helpful to the reader. This is 
a happy idea. Our printers—The Hor- 
ton-Beimer Press—have agreed to follow 
this plan in the future without any ad- 
ditional cost to the Association. Surely, 
the personal interest of Mr. Beimer in 
helping to make the Quarterly mechanic- 
ally more appealing will be appreciated. 


AN EDITORIAL POLICY 


The Editor is constantly receiving ar- 
ticles, notices of educational meetings, 
and other materials, with the request that 
these be published in the Quarterly. 
Many of these unsolicited contributions 
are excellent and no doubt would be of 
real interest to some North Central As- 
sociation readers. However, from the 
outset the Editorial Board has taken the 
stand that the Quarterly is to serve solely 
as the official organ of the Association 
and is not to be “just one more general 
educational magazine.” The Board does 
not desire to enter into competition with 
the other educational periodicals. Hence 
the Board desires to reiterate its state- 
ment that unsolicited articles, notices of 
educational meetings, book reviews, and 
studies will not generally be received and 
printed in the Quarterly. When a con- 
tribution is vitally connected with the 
work of some one of the Commissions or 
Committees of the Association and off- 
cials request that the contribution be 
printed in order to further the work of 
their own program, the Quarterly will 
gladly comply with the request. It is 
not lack of _appreciation of the value 
of these articles, reviews and _ notices, 
but the limitation placed by the policy 
of the Board that prevents the Editor 
from publishing much material that is 
submitted. 


ATHLETICS 


Dr. W. J. Monilaw of Chicago has 
been engaged by the Committee on Phys- 


ical Education and Athletics of the Com- 


: 


News Nores AND Epiror1AL COMMENTS 


mission on Higher Institutions to visit 
colleges and universities in the states 
which are making triennial reports this 
year. 

An extended questionnaire has been 
prepared by the Committee as a check 
against the athletic requirements which 
have been adopted. It is regretted that 
the labor involved in the preparation of 
this questionnaire will be considerable ; 
but if the work of the Committee is to 
be significant, it was felt that complete 
information will be necessary. 

The purpose of Dr. Monilaw’s visit 


_ to the various institutions will be to col- 


lect the report which has been prepared, 
to discuss the report, and to seek such 
further details as may seem pertinent at 
each institution. It would be highly de- 
sirable for him to include in his itinerary 
all members which are making a report 
this year, but lack of time may make 
such an arrangement impossible. 

The Committee feels that it has been 
extremely fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of a man with such wide exper- 
ience and such intimate familiarity with 
present athletic conditions as is Dr. Mon- 
ilaw. The institutions visited should pro- 
fit greatly from the time he spends with 
them. 


ATHLETICS AGAIN 


This issue of the Quarterly contains 
two more articles on the question of ath- 
letics. One of these, by E. E. Morley, 
presents some very interesting statistics 
relating to the situation as it is found in 
the North Central Association territory ; 
the other, by A. E. Hindmarsh, presents 
a picture drawn from non-North Central 
territory, but a picture nevertheless that 
is very pertinent to the problems to be 
found therein. Both articles challenge 
thought. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 17-20, 1931. 
At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee detailed plans for carrying 
out the work of this session were made. 


The more important actions taken by the 
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Committee will be found in another sec- 
tion of this issue. 


CONCERNING ASSOCIATION DUES 


By request of the Executive Commit- 
tee, attention is again called to a motion 
which was passed by the Association at 
the time of the March meeting in 1930. 
The especial item in question reads (see 
page 72, item 44, of the June Quarterly) 
as follows: 

Voted that the membership dues of in- 
stitutions in the list of colleges and uni- 
versities and of teacher training institu- 
tions be increased to $50, the dues of 
junior colleges to remain at $25. 


TRIENNIAL REPORTS FROM 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Under the old system of securing re- 
ports every three years from the higher 
institutions accredited by the Association 
all members would be due to report this 
year. Under the system adopted at the 
last annual meeting, however, the terri- 
tory of the Association has been divided 
into three parts; so that data will be se- 
cured from approximately one-third of 
the institutions each year. This arrange- 
ment will distribute the work of compil- 
ing and comparing the blanks, instead of 
having it concentrated at one time. 

The institutions have been divided by 
states as follows: 

1930-31 

Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia. 

1931-32 

Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Kansas, Iowa. 

1932-33 

Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION 


In this issue of the Quarterly will be 
found the remaining portions of the sten- 
otyped proceedings of the Association for 
March, 1930. An earlier section of these 
appeared in the September Quarterly. 
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By referring to the table of contents 
members will be guided to the particular 
pages in this report devoted to special 
topics or special actions. Much of this 
material will be found to be intensely in- 
teresting reading. The report of the 
Banquet Session, with the various ex- 
changes of wit and humor, is especially 
fascinating; the recorded reminiscences 
_ of Mr. Carman and Mr. Babcock will be 
read with much pleasure; the report re- 
specting the work of the American Coun- 
cil_on Education, given by Dr. Judd, is 
illuminating; Mr. Edmonson’s communi- 
cations from the Executive Committee 
are very informatory ; the discussions of 
Messrs. Webb, Downing, and Hurd on 
the work of the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula show the pains- 
taking ways the members of that divis- 
ion are proceeding; in short, the entire 
stenotyped report is worthy of careful 
perusal. 


UNITS IN PHYSICS 


The Quarterly Office still has on hand 
a limited number of the Units in Physics 
prepared by Professor Hurd and _ his 
committee. These sell for—Units I-V, 
10c; Units VI-XTIX, 20c. Orders con- 
taining remittances should be sent to the 
North Central Association Quarterly, 
University Elementary School Building, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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FACULTY RECORD BLANKS 


The new Faculty Record Blanks de- 
scribed in the September Quarterly have 
seemed to meet with much favor. Al- 
ready more than 22,500 copies of them 


have been sold, these copies being distrib- _ 


uted to more than 150 different colleges 
and universities. The original supply 
has, however, not been exhausted and 
it is still possible for any institutions 
that wish these blanks to secure them 


from the Editorial offices. . The prices — 


are— 
A. Paper. One package of 50 
forms $1.50 
Each additional package 
of 50 forms 
B. Cardboard. One package 
of 50 forms 
Each additional package 
of 50 forms 


$1.00 
$2.00 | 
$1.50 


Orders containing remittances should 


be sent to the North Central Association 
Quarterly, University Elementary School 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


A RENAMED COLLEGE 


An announcement has just been re- 
ceived at the Editorial Office to the ef- 


fect that the name of the Jilinois Wo- 


man’s College of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
has recently been changed to MacMur- 
ray College for Women. This college 
(under its older name) has been duly 
accredited by the Association since 1913. 


A Report From Secretary Edmonson 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools was held 
November 1, 1930, at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Among the decisions of the 
Committee were the following: 

The secretary brought to the attention 
of the Executive Committee the follow- 
ing resolution from Mr. W. E. Tower 
of the Chicago Schools: 

“We, in Chicago, who are concerned 
with the problem of the senior high 
schools, believe that, where pupils have 
entered senior high school as graduates 
from the junior high school, creden- 
tials sent by the senior high school to 
colleges should include a statement only 
of the work taken in the senior high 
school, this requirement to cover eleven 
senior high school major credits. (If 
twelve major credits are required, this 
should include one ninth grade credit 
belonging to a sequence or continuing 
subject, such as ninth grade foreign 
language or ninth grade mathematics. ) 

“This matter has been considered in- 
formally at various times and _ places. 
In order that a definite formulation 
and action be made possible at the next 
meeting of the Association in March, I 
wish to suggest that a committee be 
appointed to study the matter and pre- 
sent a recommendation at the next 
meeting in March, 1931.” 

After discussion of the foregoing res- 
olution, the officers of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools were requested to 
make a study of the extent to which col- 
leges had modified entrance requirements 
in terms of the former recommendations 
of the Association regarding the admis- 
sion of students on the basis of work 
completed in the senior high school. 

Mr. Davis, Editor of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, presented a 
report regarding the plans and policies of 
of the Editorial Board. 

It was moved that the Editor be in- 
structed to include pictures of honorary 
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members in future issues of the Quar- 
terly. 

On motion the President was directed 
to appoint a committee to study the cost 
of reprints. (The President later ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Davis, Haggerty, and McComb.) 

On motion the Editor was instructed 


‘to enforce strictly the established policy 


of the Editorial Board to refuse to pub- 
lish announcements, articles, and com- 
munications not definitely sponsored by 
one of the commissions or committees of 
the Association. The Editor was fur- 
ther advised to publish in a future issue 
of the Quarterly an announcement of 
the foregoing policy. 

The Secretary brought to the attention 
of the Executive Committee the fact that 
Mr. McComb was elected Treasurer un- 
der the old constitution for a term of 
three years, his term expiring in March, 
1931. On motion Mr. McComb was re- 
elected Treasurer for a term ending June 
30, 1934. (This action was taken in or- 
der that the term of the Treasurer would 
coincide with the fiscal year.) 

The Secretary brought to the attention 
of the Executive Committee the fact that 
he was elected under the old constitution 
and that his term would expire in March, 
1931. He further announced that he 
would not be willing to continue in office 
for another term. On motion the Presi- 
dent was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a nomination for secie- 
tary at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. (The President later ap- 
pointed Messrs. Gosling, Chairman, Mor- 
gan, and Deam.) 

Mr. Deam, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula, re- 
ported that the death of Dean C. E. 
Chadsey of the University of Illinois 
had created a vacancy on that Commis- 
sion. On motion Professor Harl R. 
Douglass of the University of Minnesota 
was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Dean Chadsey. 
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The Executive Committee also acted 
on a few appeals from the decisions of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
as made at the March meeting in 1930. 

There was some discussion of the pro- 
posal that there be a requirement of at- 
tendance at meetings of the commissions 
as a condition of continued membership 
on a commission. No action was taken, 
but it was the consensus of opinion that 
the equivalent of some such requirement 
should be enforced by the officers of 
the commissions, 
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Announcement was made that Presi- 
dent Prunty would represent the Asso- 
ciation at the forthcoming meeting of the — 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. 

On motion Mr. McComb, Treasurer 
of the Association, was requested to rep- 
resent the Association at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


J. B. Edmonson, Secretary. 


Committees of the Association 1930-1931 


By vote of the Association, the com- 
plete list of standing and special com- 
mittees—both those of the Association 
as a unit and of the various Commis- 
sions—is to be published each year in 
the December issue of the Quarterly. 
In accordance with that policy, these 
committees are given herewith, as fol- 
lows: 


A—COMMITTEES OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION CONSIDERED AS 
A WHOLE 


1. Delegates to the American Council 

on Education: 

Will French, Associate Supt. of 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago 

George F. Zook, University of Ak- 
ron, Akron, Ohio 


2. Budget committee: 

By action of the executive commit- 
tee, the budget committee consists 
of the president, the secretary, 
and the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

Merle Prunty, Supt. of Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

E. H. K. McComb, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


3. Committee on program for annual 
meeting nm 1931: 

By action of the executive commit- 
tee, the committee on program 
consists of the president, the sec- 
retary, and the chairmen of the 
three commissions of the Associ- 
ation. 

Merle Prunty, Supt. of Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

T. M. Deam, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Joliet, Illinois 
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H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

L. N. McWhorter, Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


By action of the Executive Commit- 
tee, the following persons were 
appointed to keep in touch with 
the proposed national survey of 
teacher-training institutions and 
to offer Commissioner Cooper the 
service of the committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

M. E. Haggerty, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis (Chair- 
man ) 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb 

W. E. Tower, District Supt. of Sen- 
ior High Schools, Chicago 


National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education: 

The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
is one of the eighteen national and 
regional associations that is fur- 
thering the work of the National 
Committee on Research in Sec- 
ondary Education. 

J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (represent- 
ative) 


B—COMMITTEES OF THE COM- 


A 


MISSION ON HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS 


Committee on College Entrance Re- 
Requirements in English: 

(To co-operate with the Committee 
on College Entrance Require- 
ments in English of the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula in the preparation of a 
statement which may be used in 
college catalogs.) 
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R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 

C. D. Thorpe, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

Other members to be appointed 


Committee on College Faculties: 

(To consider the whole problem of 
enlistment, preparation, and im- 
provement of college faculties.) 

William E. Smyser, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 

M. E. Haggerty, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 

J. R. Effinger, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

Thomas W. Gosling, Superintendent 
of Schools, Akron, Ohio 

J. M. Wood, Stephens College, Col- 
umbia, Missouri 

Milo Stuart, Arsenal Technical High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Committee on Jumor College Ac- 
crediting : 

(Joint Committee with the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools to 
consider the question of procedure 
in accrediting junior colleges.) 

L. V. Koos, University of Chicago 

Frank McElroy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Roy Gittinger, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 

E. M. Hitch,- Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri 

Committee on Library Standards: 

(To investigate library requirements 
with a view to a possible modifica- 
tion of our present standards) 

Douglas Waples, University of Chi- 
cago 

Betty Pritchett, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Edgar King, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Committee on 
Schools: 

(To study the problem of accredit- 
ing independent colleges of music 
and art) 

Alfred H. Upham, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 

William F. Cunningham, College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Music and Art 


O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls 

Committee on Physical Education 
and Athletics: 


He 
2 
& 
rel 
¥ 
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(To assist in enforcing the athletic — 


requirements adopted in 1928 and 


to draw up a list of accredited or — 


approved athletic conferences ) 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 


George F. Zook, University of Ak- — 


ron, Akron, Ohio 


Ralph J. Gilmore, Colorado College, — 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 

C. W. Savage, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

T. N. Metcalf, Iowa State College, 


Ames, lowa 


Committee on Reports to High 
Schools : 


(To assist in carrying out a resolu- 


tion adopted in 1930 with refer- / 


ence to the sending of freshman 
records to secondary schools) 


C. S. Boucher, University of Chi- — 


cago, Chicago 

C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie 

Ira M. Smith, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 


Commuttee on Revision of Stand- 
ards: 

(To consider modifications of the 
present standards for all types of 
higher institutions ) 

L. D. Coffman, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 

S. P..Capen, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 

Donald J. Cowling, Carleton Col- 
legt, Northfield, Minnesota 

A. C, Fox, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa (ex officio) 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago 

O. R. Latham, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb 


ee 


10. 


11. 
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P. C. Packer, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Ellis B. Stouffer, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence 

H. A. Suzzallo, c/o National Advis- 
ory Committee on Education, 26 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio 

James M. Wood, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 

George F. Zook, University of Ak- 
ron, Akron, Ohio 

Committee on Supplementary <Ad- 
mission Reports: 

(To co-operate with the Committee 
on Special Studies of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools to in- 
vestigate the whole field of sup- 
plementary reports; that is, those 
in addition to scholarship records, 
required by admission officials of 
higher institutions from secondary 
schools for prospective college 
entrants ) 

Ira M. Smith, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

C. W. Greene, Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa 

Committee on Iowa State Teachers 
College Experiment: 

(To supervise an educational experi- 
ment being conducted here) 

V. A. C. Henmon, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Committee on Joliet Junior College 
Experiment : 

(To supervise an educational experi- 
ment being conducted here) 

H. C. Morrison, University of Chi- 
cago 

*C. E. Chadsey, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana 

John E. Stout, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 

Committee on Kansas City, Mis- 
sourt, Experiment: 

(To supervise an educational ex- 
periment being conducted here) 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chi- 

cago 


*Deceased. 


L. V. Koos, University of Chicago 
George F. Zook, University of Ak- 
ron, Akron, Ohio 


13. Committee on Tulsa, Oklahoma, Ex- 
periment: 

(Joint Committee with the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools to 
supervise an educational experi- 
ment being conducted here) 

To be designated 


C—COMMITTEES OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Standing Committees 


1. Committee on Blanks: 

Purpose—Determines the types of 
information to be secured annu- 
ally from the secondary schools 
on the accredited list. 

Activities—Prepares the blank 
forms for the annual reports 
from secondary schools. 

J. W. Diefendorf, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

H. G. Hotz, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 

T. H. Winters, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio 

G. E. Carrothers, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


2. Committee on Standards: 

Purpose—Formulates the policies, 
regulations, and standards for the 
accrediting of secondary schools. 

Activities—Recommends revisions 
in the standards for accrediting 
and interprets these standards af- 
ter approval by the Commission. 

J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, 
Columbia (Chairman) 
J. E. Edgerton, State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Topeka, Kansas 
E. M. Phillips, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota 

A. W. Clevenger, University of IIl- 
inois, Urbana 

C. H. Lake, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Cleveland 

C. C. Schmidt, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks 

H. G. Hotz, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 
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Committee on Special Studies: 

Purpose—lInitiates and conducts in- 
vestigations of important admin- 
istrative and supervisory prob- 
lems in secondary education. 

Activities—The study on Failures of 
College Freshmen for the First 
Semester, 1928-29, as published 
in the March, 1930, Quarterly, 
was conducted by this Committee 
and adopted by the Commission. 


C. R. Maxwell, University of Wyo- 


ming, Laramie (Chairman) 
G._ J. Balzer, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
C. G. F. Franzen, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

G. W. Rosenlof, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Nebraska 

M. R. Owens, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Little Rock, Ark. 

James Rae, High School, Mason 
City, Iowa 


Special Committees 


Committee on Athletics: 

Purpose—To make a study of the 
athletic situation in accredited 
high schools. 

Activities—This committee was org- 
anized in March, 1929. It pre- 
sented a preliminary report to the 
Commission in March, 1930, and 
was continued for further study. 

E. E. Morley, High School, Cleve- 

_ land Heights, Ohio 

J. T. Giles, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin 

O. G: Sanford, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Harry Thrasher, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 

M. H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Committee on Library: 

Purpose—To make a study of li- 
brary facilities in high schools and 
to submit definite recommenda- 
tions concerning library stand- 
ards. 

Activities—This committee was au- 
thorized in March, 1929. It pre- 
sented a report in March, 1930, 
and a number of its recommenda- 


tions were adopted by the Com- 
mission. This committee was also 
continued. 

E. L. Miller, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 

G. W. Rosenlof, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Committee on Majors and Minors: 
Purpose—To make a study of the 
minimum hours of academic train- 
ing a teacher must possess in a sub- 
ject to qualify to teach that sub- 
ject in an accredited high school. 
Activities—This committee was au- 
thorized in March, 1929. It pre- 
sented a preliminary report to the 
Commission in March, 1930, and 
was continued for further study. 
G. C. Wells, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

F. L. Hunt, Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Indiana 

H. W. Frankenfeld, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion 

Committee on College Entrance 
Blanks: 

Purpose—To investigate the whole 
field of supplementary reports; 
that is, those in addition to schol- 
arship records, required by ad- 
mission officials of higher institu- 
tions. 

Activities—This committee was au- 
thorized as a joint committee of 
the Commissions on Secondary 
Schools and on Institutions of 
Higher Education in March, 1930. 

C. G. F. Franzen, Indiana Univer- 
‘sity, Bloomington 

G. J. Balzer, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Committee on Junior Colleges: 

Purpose—To study the plans for 
junior college accrediting. 

Activities—This committee was au- 
thorized as a joint committee of 
the Commissions on Secondary 
Schools and on Institutions of 
Higher Education in March, 1930. 

A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri 

Roy Gittinger, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman 
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F. D. McElroy, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 

(The above members represent the 
Commission on Secondary 
Schools. ) 


9. Committee on Tulsa High School 


educational experiment: 


This committee was also authorized 
as a joint committee of the two 
Commissions in March, 1930. 

Professor H. E. Chandler, Kansas, 
represents the Commission on 
Secondary Schools on this com- 
mittee. 


D—COMMITTEES OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON UNIT COURSES 
AND CURRICULA 


1. Committee on standards for use in 


the reorganization of secondary 
school curricula: 


L. W. Webb, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois (Chair- 
man) 

J. A. Clement, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 

C. O. Davis, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor 

T. M. Deam, Joliet Twp. High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 

J. E. Foster, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

M. H. Willing, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

F, D. Curtis, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 

W. H. Lancelot, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa 

Olivia Pound, High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


H. L. Smith, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

J. E. Stout, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston 

E. R. Downing, University of Chi- 
cago 

T. J. Kirby, University of Iowa, 
Towa City 

R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 

Raleigh Schorling, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Rk. M. Tryon, University of Chicago 

W. G. Whitford, University of Chi- 
cago 


Committee on college entrance re- 
quirements in English: 


(To co-operate with the committee 
on college entrance requirements 
in English, of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions.) 

E. L. Miller, Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Detroit (Chairman) 

F. H. Bair, Shaker Heights School, 
Cleveland 

Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 

T. W. Gosling, Supt. of Schools, 
Akron, Ohio 

W. W. Hatfield, Secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago 

Rewey Belle Inglis, President of the 
National Council of Teachers, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago 

E. H. K. McComb, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska 

M. E. Shattuck, Director of Lang- 
uage Education, Detroit 


The Proposed Federal Subsidy for a Survey of 


Teacher Training” 


By D. B. WALDO 


PRESIDENT, WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


The proposed federal subsidy for 
teacher training dates back in its remote 
origin to a day in the summer of 1915 
when at a meeting of the Department of 
Normal Schools of the National Educa- 
tion Association held at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, President J. P. Millspaugh of 
the Los Angeles Normal School intro- 
duced a motion authorizing the outgoing 
chairman and incoming chairman, D. B. 
Waldo of Kalamazoo and Livingston C. 
Lord of Charleston, Illinois, to appoint 
a committee on survey and standards for 
the Normal Schools of the United States. 
This committee was appointed without 
delay. The original personnel consisted 
of President Homer Seerley of Cedar 
Falls, lowa; President David Felmley of 
Normal, Illinois ; President Guy Maxwell 
of Winona, Minnesota; President John 
A. H. Keith of Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and 
Dean Harvey C. Minnich of Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 

From the year 1916, standards for 
the Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges have at successive steps been form- 
ulated and with each succeeding year 
these standards have been improved. In 
the course of time it became evident 
that an appropriation of money or sub- 
vention of some sort was desirable and 
indispensable to provide an adequate 
survey of the entire teacher training 
situation in the United States. 

Hon. John A. H. Keith, Commissioner 
of Education of ‘the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly President of the Normal 
School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, later 
Principal of the State Normal School at 


*A paper read before the General Associa- 
tron at its meetings in Chicago, March 20, 
1930—The Editor. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania (now State 
Teachers College), was especially inter- 
ested in the whole matter of adequate 
statistical information. In a paper dated 
November 6, 1926, Mr. Keith addressed 
a memorandum to the Directors of the 
Commonwealth Fund concerning a pro- 
posed study of the preparation of teach- 
ers by public and private institutions in 
the several states of the United States. 
This memorandum was prepared by Mr. 
Keith’s usual thoroughness and care and 
concluded with this statement: 

“The institutions that prepare teachers 
are very largely tax-supported institu- 
tions and cannot set aside funds for such 
a study as is herein proposed. The Bureau 
of Education does not have funds suffi- 
cient to carry on such an undertaking. 
The National Education Association ‘is 
also without funds. 

“Tf the Directors of the Common- 
wealth Fund decide to finance this study, 
a strong, interested, and capable com- 
mission can be formed, and this Com- 
mission should be given complete author- 
ity over all matters connected with the 
details that are involved.” k 

Messrs. Keith of Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Waldo of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, were made a committee on subven- 
tion for research work in Teachers Col- 
leges. At the Dallas meeting in 1927, the 
speaker presented a brief report as fol- 
lows: 

“Your committee has endeavored to 
find a means to finance a study of normal 
schools and teachers colleges of the 
country in accordance with an outline 
which has been prepared by your com- 
mittee and submitted to various individ- 
uals for criticism and suggestions, the 
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main features of the proposed study be- 
_ ing as follows: 

1. The present preparation of the 
public school teachers of the several 
states. 

2. The length of service of public 
school teachers in different types of 
schools in the several states. 

3. The increase in the number of 
public schools, per year, in the several 
states. 

4. The present facilities (public and 
private) for the preparation of different 

types of teachers in the several states. 
- 5. The relation of preparation to 
length of service. 

6. The steps that should be taken in 
the several states to assure “a well-quali- 
fied and relatively permanent teacher for 
every public school position” therein. 

“We have not been able as yet to se- 
cure any assurance of sufficient funds 
to carry forward such a study. We have 
the pledged cooperation of the Research 
Division of the National Education As- 
sociation and also that of the office of 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. What we need is a grant of a 
sufficient amount of money to set up 
this study and to secure the use of such 
forms and reports in the several states 
as will hereafter supply us with current 
information relative to this problem. 

“Your committee has felt that the 
standardization of normal schools by any 
outside agency would at the present time 
be unwise, and we have therefore worked 
out a plan for standardization examina- 
tions and inspections which is submitted 
separately for your approval. 

“Tt is the thought of the committee 

that this committee, or a similar one, 
should be continued, with the hope that 
some way may be found to carry for- 
ward the study proposed.” 

Nothing definite was accomplished. 

At the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges held in 
Cleveland in February, 1929, the in- 
coming President of the Association, Mr. 
Harry W. Rockwell of the Buffalo State 
Teachers College, was authorized and in- 
structed to appoint a committee of three 
who were in turn to select a committee 
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of five to sponsor an attempt to secure 
federal appropriations for a complete 
survey of teacher training in the United 
States. President Rockwell appointed 
as the committee of three President Wal- 
ter P. Morgan of Macomb, Illinois; 
President Charles McKenny of Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan; and Dean Charles W. 
Hunt of Cleveland. This committee in 
turn agreed upon the following as con- 
stituting the membership of the proposed 
committee: President J. L. Alger of 
Providence, R. I.; President Frank W. 
Thomas of Fresno, California; President 
L. A. Pittenger of Muncie, Indiana; Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn, then of the State De- 
partment of Albany, New York, now of 
the Department of Education, New York 
University; and President D. B. Waldo 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, chairman. 

The State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation at their meeting held in Cleveland 
in February, 1929, took action support- 
ing this movement. The Hon. A. B. 
Meredith, Commissioner of Education 
of Hartford, Connecticut, who had a 
part in the American Association pro- 
gram last year, suggested such a federal 
appropriation for survey purposes in 
his paper, and about the same time the 
Association of Deans of Colleges of Edu- 
cation in State Universities at a meeting 
held in Cleveland took action favoring a 
federal survey and this was reported by 
Dean M. E. Haggerty of the University 
of Minnesota. At a meeting of the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges held a little later 
in Chicago in 1929, Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, Dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Chicago; Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan ; and 
President Walter P. Morgan of Macomb, 
Illinois, were appointed in lieu of a 
permanent committee to be appointed by 
the Board of Directors later, but when 
the matter was reported to the Board of 
Directors they approved the temporary 
committee and gave the president author- 
ity to add to it as deemed necessary. 

At a meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Atlanta in the 
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summer of 1929, a. resolution was 
adopted favoring the proposed subven- 
tion. 

On June 3, 1929, a combined joint 
committee representing the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
North Central Association, the State 
Commissioners of Education, and the 
Association of Deans of Colleges of Edu- 
cation of State Universities held a meet- 
nig in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Those present at this meeting were 
President W. P. Morgan, President L. 
A. Pittenger, President Harry W. Rock- 
well, President John L. Alger, Dr. Ned 
H. Dearborn, Dr. M. E. Haggerty, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, and President D. B. 
Waldo. Through an inadvertence, Com- 
missioner Meredith of Connecticut, who 
was intensely interested in the matter, 
did not receive notice of the meeting. 
An all-day session resulted in the adop- 
tion of a memorandum to be presented 
to the Hon. William John Cooper. Ali 
of those present took part in the dis- 
cussions of the day. Special credit 
should be given to Dr. Judd, Dr. Hag- 
gerty, President Pittenger who served as 
secretary of the meeting, and especially 
to Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, now of New 
York University, who did the major 
work in unifying into one statement the 
ideas upon which there was mutual 
agreement. The complete report of the 
committee is as follows: 

“A Request for an Appropriation of 
Federal Money ($500,000) to the De- 
partment of the Interior for a Na- 
tional Investigation by the Bureau of 
Education of the Problems of Teacher 
Preparation. Request made by the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges Working Cooperatively with 
other Organizations Named Herein. 
“Public education is our greatest enter- 

prise. The records of the United States 
Bureau of Education show that in 1925- 
26 we had over thirty-one million chil- 
dren and adults in our schools and col- 
leges, we employed nearly one million 
teachers, and we spent almost three 
billion dollars for education. Two per- 
sons in every seven of the entire popula- 
tion of our country are engaged in educa- 
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tional work as pupils or teachers, or in 
some other capacity. The education of 
teachers is as much a national problem 
as the education of the pupils in the 
public schools. See 

“A request for an appropriation for the 
United States Bureau of Education to 
study, on a national scale, the problems 
of educating teachers is amply justified 
by the fact that our teachers constitute 
the most important factor in our whole 
program of educating the youth of our 
country. School buildings, grounds, 
equipment and administration are all im- 
portant, but every thinking father and 
mother is interested first of all in the 
teachers in whose charge their boys and 
girls are placed. Our American De- 
mocracy, in fact, rests on our system 
of public education, and the effectiveness 
of this system depends on the one million 
teachers who, in a large measure, guide 
the lives of our future active citizens. 

“The education of our young people 
for the specific work of teaching is rela- 
tively new in the United States. The 
oldest normal school is only ninety years 
old. This partly accounts for the fact 
that the percentage of adequately pre- 
pared teachers in the schools of the 
United States is distinctly less than it is 
in any of the countries of Europe ex- 
cept Russia, and yet our government, as 
already indicated, is based on the premise 
of an intelligent electorate. 

“As late as 1870 only two hundred and 
two thousand dollars were spent for the 
support of our normal schools. Now we 
are spending approximately thirty mil- 
lion dollars annually for the education of 
teachers. This increased expenditure 
during the last sixty years is indicative 
of the rapidly growing interest in the 
recognition of the field. 

“There is a great need for an unpreju- 
diced study of all the aspects of teacher 
preparation. This need has found ex- 
pression this year in the action of several 
important educational organizations— 
some regional and others national in 
scope—namely, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, Association of Col- 
leges and Department of Education in 
State Universities and Land Grant Col- 
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leges, North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the 
National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education. 
The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, in 
the last annual report, devoted eight pages 
merely to listing problems envolved in the 
education of teachers which need study. 

“Tt is significant that these various or- 
ganizations from their repective view- 
points have reached practically the same 
conclusions concerning the needs in 
teacher preparation independently and 
_ simultaneously. There is, therefore, a 
nation-wide sentiment in support of this 
request. There is no case to prove or 
disprove. The cry is for full knowledge 
of present practices and for critical in- 
vestigations as a basis for improving 
methods of procedure. Comprehensive 
reports of such studies will enable indi- 
vidual states and schools to make pro- 
gress in the light of data not now avail- 
able. Such reports will provide adequate 
knowledge on which local accrediting 
agencies can develop standards that will 
develop teacher education progressively 
to higher levels of achievement. 

“The scope of the study contemplated 
is indicated by the following kinds of 
schools and colleges for teachers which 
are to be found in the United States: 
state teachers colleges and normal 
schools, city training schools, county 
training schools, private training schools, 
public colleges, private colleges and high 
school training classes. The total en- 
rollment in these various institutions is 
approximately four hundred thousand 
students. Every important region in the 
nation has its own conditions and prob- 
lems and, therefore, should be included 
in the study. Public education has 
expanded so rapidly during the last 
quarter of a century that it has created 
many complicated problems in the field 
of teacher preparation. These serve to 
emphasize the importance of a national 
study of this subject. 

“The desirable extent of the proposed 
study is further apparent from the fol- 
lowing phases of teacher preparation 
which need investigation, each of which 
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divides itself into many problems: 

(a) Teacher supply and demand ; 

(b) Legislation affecting the estab- 
lishment, administration, and sup- 
port of institutions engaged in the 
education of teachers ; 

(c) Certification of teachers for serv- 
ice in public schools ; 

(d) Health education for teachers and 
pupils in public schools ; 

(e) The curriculum of schools and 
colleges preparing teachers. 

“A thorough study of all the problems 
of teacher preparation calls for an appro- 
priation to the Bureau of Education of 
at least five hundred thousand dollars ° 
($500,000). This is a small amount in 
view of the size and importance of the 
proposed investigation. This appropria- 
tion, however, would make it possible to 
supply the information needed for the 
organization of a sound system of edu- 
cation for teachers.” 

On June 14, 1929, your speaker as 
chairman of the committee presented 
this report personally to Commissioner 
Cooper. From the time the formulated 
report was placed in Commissioner 
Cooper’s hands, he has assumed respons- 
ibility in the matter and has handled the 
case in most admirable manner. 

In December, 1929, Dr. Dearborn and 
the writer made a special trip to Wash- 
ington in the interest of the proposed 
bill. We were informed by Hon. Louis 
C. Cramton of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
that, at the request of Commissioner 
Cooper, an item of $50,000 had been 
included in.the general appropriation bill, 
that this item had received favorable 
action by the House Committee, and that 
the bill was certain of passage including 
this item by the House. It has been Mr. 
Cooper’s plan that the appropriation of 
$50,000 for the first year, if finally pro- 
vided by Congress, should be followed 
the second year by an additional appro- 
priation of $90,000, and a third appro- 
priation of $60,000 the third year, mak- 
ing a total appropriation of $200,000. 
The bill is now a part of the general 
appropriation bill awaiting action by the 
Senate. 


Report of the North Central Association Com- 
mittee on Athletics in Secondary Schools’ 


By E. E. MORLEY 
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Historical Statement 


The development of interscholastic 
athletics from the stage of unorganized 
play through its period of control by 
people outside the schools and into its 
period of intensive organization and 
the promotion of championships is re- 
lated in Frederick Rand Rogers’ book 
“The Future of Interscholastic Athlet- 
1eS:55 0 

In school and college athletics play 
was at first relatively spontaneous, undis- 
ciplined and devoid of ulterior objectives 
—in a word, wholesome. Groups of stu- 
dents found themselves with leisure to 
play and habits of playing certain games, 
drifted together casually and played some 
form of ball game on the most conveni- 
ent spot. Rules were simple and changes 
were made informally by mutual agree- 
ment. Officials volunteered their serv- 
ices. Uniforms and equipment were of 
widely varying qualities and styles. Spec- 
tators were few and amused rather than 
deeply interested. Newspaper publicity 
was practically non-existent. Soon, how- 
ever, these players tired of each other’s 
company, for some developed into skill- 
ful performers while others failed to 
improve or lost interest in athletics. 
These superior players sought their fun 
elsewhere, for no sincere athlete enjoys 
either easy victory or overwhelming de- 
feat. Then someone discovered that a 
similar series of events had taken place 


*A paper read before the Commission on 
Secondary Schools at the time of the annual 
a in—Chicago, March 20, 1930.—The 

itor. 


**Rogers, Frederick Rand, Director of 
Health Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. “The Future of Inter- 
scholastic Athletics.” 1929, Page two. 
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in a neighboring school and so repre- 
sentatives of the two teams arranged 
for contests. Thus interschool athletics 
for these two schools was born. Meetings 
between teams from neighboring schools 
thus became annual affairs. Spectators 
began to pay more attention to the con- 
tests. Fences were erected and money 
collected at the gate to defray equipment 
and traveling costs. Newspapers began 
to announce under larger and larger 
headlines the names of victors, the scores 
and the outstanding players. This was 
the era of relatively unorganized inter- 
scholastic athletics. This period began 
in historic darkness and ended with the 
birth of local or school self-consciousness 
and pride. 

Now came the interlude of outsider 
control. Motivated by the desire to 
glorify the local community or school, or 
by determination to protect wagers, 
adults stepped in to “help the boys with 
their game.” During this interlude play- 
ers were secured from any source. Con- 
trol of affairs shifted from players to 
alumni groups and other outside inter- 
ests. Schedules were carefully laid out 
and admission to games was collected by 
cashiers, sometimes under police protec- 
tion. Crucial contests between rival 
schools were followed by _near-riots. 
Local pride was yoked with hatred of 
opponents, and opportunities for insult- 
ing the enemy were plentiful and wel- 
come. 

The outgrowth of this athletic situa- 
tion could only dismay all who observed 
it, and so the town or alumni control of 
athletics passed after a few years, if the 
local school authorities were strong and 
imaginative enough to cope with the 
situation. Alumni were gently restricted 
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by boards of athletic control, conferences 
and associations, while local sporting 
men were effectively check-mated by 
interscholastic athletic leagues. 

Organization brought concentration 
on dominant features. In athletics love 
_ of glamour and public notice have guided 
organizers, who concentrated on victory 
and its exploitation. Now began the 
crowning phase of athletic organization 
—the era of championships. The United 
States today is littered with thousands 
of interscholastic championships. Every 
high school league has its “champion- 
ship” teams. State associations organize 
state high school championships. There 
are even national scholastic champion- 
ships in basketball, track and field events. 

National attendance figures now reach 
millions on football Saturdays. The 
press, which once ignored the games of 
school boys, now devotes more space to 
sports than to any other single class of 
news. 

This statement of the history and 
growth of interscholastic athletics repre- 
sents the viewpoint of those people who 
see in the present over-organization and 
over-stimulation of interest a stumbling 
block to the attainment of the real ob- 
jectives of athletics. Therefore, because 
of the fact that many school principals 
and superintendents in the North Cen- 
tral Association have felt the need for 
systematic study of the trends of ath- 
letics, a resolution was passed in the 
secondary commission last year authoriz- 
ing the chairman to appoint a committee 
to investigate the status of athletics in 
North Central high schools. 


Summary of Tabulated Data 


Participation in some form of inter- 
scholastic competition in athletics is 
almost universal among schools of the 
North Central Association. Table 1, 
which includes data from 547 North 
Central high schools, shows that 75% 
of these schools support football teams, 
87% basketball, 81% track, 15% swim- 
ming, 32% baseball, 37% tennis, 17% 
golf, 7% soccer and 15% other sports, 
chiefly wrestling and boxing. 

Table 2 shows how many boys engage 


So 


in football and basketball and to what 
extent these sports overlap in their per- 
sonnel. Out of 54,514 boys enrolled in 
408 schools in 7 states, 10,837 boys were | 
in the 1929 football squads. This repre- 
sents 19% of the total number of boys 
enrolled. Of these boys in the football 
squads, 5,512 or 51% also participated 
in other sports. 

In these same schools, 9,794 or 22% 
of all the boys were in the basketball 
squads and 5,737 of the basketball play- 
ers or 59% participated in other sports. 

Thus it is not a true picture of the 
actual conditions to add the numbers in 
the football and basketball squads and 
say that a total of 20,631 boys partici- 
pated in these two sports. The question 
was not stated in the blank so as to se- 
cure the actual number of different boys 
engaged in football and basketball. From 
the information given, it would appear 
that approximately one boy in each 5 
enrolled, participated in these sports, and 
more than half of those engaged in one 
likewise engage in the other. The work 
of the coach is therefore largely taken 
up with the same group of boys in each 
sport. 

Table 3 gives a further refinement of 


the information in Table 2. Thus, 16 


schools out of 210 tabulated from 5 
states show more than 50% of their 
boys on football squads. The largest 
number indicate between 10 and 30% 
of their boys in football. In basketball, 
79 schools out of 332 tabulated or 24% 
have more than 50% of their boys in 
basketball and 14% have less than 10% 
in this sport. 

The rather large percentage of schools 
having more than 50% of their boys 
in basketball includes mostly small 
schools with less than 50 boys enrolled. 

From Table 4, we may glean a num- 
ber of facts revealing policies in the 
management of athletics. 

347 schools out of a total of 611 
reporting or 57% sometimes 
shorten the school day to provide 
time for games. 

318 schools, or 52%, play games on 
nights other than Friday or Satur- 
day. 
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374 schools, or 61%, hold rallies or 
victory assemblies on school time. 

222 schools, or 36%, admit that 
there is betting on games by local 
fans. 

102 schools out of 408 say they would 
send their teams to a national tour- 
nament if they were invited. 

216 schools, or 35% admit that win- 
ning games is a factor in the tenure 
of the coach. 

433 schools, or 71%, say that inter- 
scholastic athletics in their own 
local program have weaknesses or 
phases that are not desirable from 
an educational standpoint. 

397 schools, or 65%, of all schools 
reporting assert their willingness to 
adopt a 4-subject eligibility rule in 
scholarship as a basis for participa- 

tion in athletics. 

Table 6 shows how the scholarship of 
football players has been improved in 
Heights High School during the two 
years it has been in effect. In this school, 
the. marks “E”, “G’ and “EF”. represent 
the college recommendation standards of 
the school. Thus, in 1926, 57% of the 
varsity squad were entitled to recom- 
mendation to college; in 1927, 79% ; in 
1928, 87% and in 1929, 85%. In pass- 
ing, it should be of interest that the 
quality of football improved with schol- 
arship to such an extent that the team 
won all of its games during the last two 
years and was scored on by an opponent 
only once. 

Table 5 shows the length of football 
and basketball seasons and the number 
of contests engaged in by 203 schools 
in Mlinois. ‘ 

The shortest season reported in either 
sport is 7 weeks and the longest over 
20 weeks. The smallest number of con- 
tests in football reported is 6 and in 
basketball 11. The largest number of 
football games reported by one school 
is 20 and the largest in basketball, “over 
20.” Forty schools or 20% of the total 
reporting, indicates that they play more 
than 20 games on their schedule. 

All of these schools participate in one 
or more tournaments. Seven say they 
took part in 5 tournaments. 
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The facts reported in this study are 
limited to a comparatively small number 
of schools. Yet if practices in these 
schools are typical of all North Central 
high schools in approximately the same 
degree, we may summarize the situation 
as follows: i 

(1) Practically all schools engage in 

| some form of  interscholastic 
competition in athletics. 
The most popular sports are 
football and basketball, which 
provide the “spectacle” or 
“show” attraction for which 
people will pay an admission 
fee. 
About one boy in each five en- 
rolled secures direct benefit 
from participation in football 
and basketball, and considerably 
more than half of those partici- 
pating in one sport are engaged 
in the other also. 
More than half of all the schools 
shorten the school day, thus 
curtailing instruction to some 
extent, to provide time for 
games. 
Approximately one-half of the 
schools schedule games on 
nights other than Friday or Sat- 
urday. 
About 60% of the schools 
allow school rallies and victory 
assemblies to supplant regular 
classroom work by permitting 
these meetings on school time. 
More than one-third of the 
schools admit that betting on 
the outcome of games is done 
by local fans. 
One-fourth of the schools as- 
sert that they would send their 
teams to a national basketball 
tournament if they were in- 
vited. 
The factor of winning contests 
is admitted to have a bearing 
upon the tenure of the coach by 
more than one-third of the 
schools. 
Nearly three-fourths of the 
schools declare that their own 
programs of interscholastic 
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competition have phases that are 
educationally undesirable. 

(11) A surprisingly large majority of 
the schools express willingness 
to adopt a standard of scholar- 
ship eligibility requiring passing 
in four studies. 

(12) The number of games played, 
especially in basketball, by some 
teams is undoubtedly excessive. 
This is particularly true when 
in addition to such a schedule, 
a team is sent into one or more 
basketball tournaments. Some 
teams have been known to 
lengthen their schedule in this 
way to 36 games. 

The Committee on Athletics was 
authorized by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools to investi- 
gate the status of athletics as a part of 
the program of secondary education in 
North Central high schools and to deter- 
mine the extent to which undue empha- 
sis has been placed on these contests. 
That interscholastic competition in ath- 
letics forms a very appreciable part of 
the program in high schools is indicated 
by the large proportion of North Central 
schools engaging in interscholastic ath- 
letics. Overlapping in personnel among 
the players who engage in the different 
sports shows that no large proportion 
of the student body benefits directly by 
participation. 

Over-emphasis in athletic contests 
may be inferred from such practices as 
shortening the school day to provide 
time for games; playing games on nights 
other than Friday or Saturday; supplant- 
ing legitimate school activities by hold- 
ing rallies or victory assemblies on 
school time; scheduling an excessive 
number of games, or participating in an 
excessive number of tournaments. 

Regarding the matter of state cham- 
pionships and state tournaments, J. T. 
Giles, reports, in a study completed in 
1908 in Wisconsin, as follows: “Senti- 
ment is approximately evenly divided 
on the subject of state championships. 
Approximately as many high school 
principals voted in favor of them as 

were opposed to them. However, prin- 
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cipals of large high schools were almost 
unanimous against state championships 
while the principals from small high 
schools favored them.” Among the 
reasons submitted as favoring champion- 
ships, the following may be mentioned: 

71 principals assert that they provide 
stimulation, motivation, incentive, 
inspiration, spice, zest or school 
spirit. 

18 principals refer to the wider field 
of competition offered by state 
tournaments which furnish higher 
standards for comparison and thus 
broaden the viewpoint of students. 

6 principals say they provide charac- 
ter development, opportunity for 
fair play and have social value. 

Of the reasons against state champion- 
ships, the following were mentioned 
most frequently: 

108 principals report that they are 

excessively expensive. 

77 principals object to their cost in 
time away from legitimate school 
work. 

56 principals complain that they are 
for the glory of the few at the 
expense of the many. 

45 principals report that they over- 
shadow regular school work. 

The questionnaire which forms the 
basis of the larger part of this report 
was sent out through the courtesy of 
the state departments of education in 
the eight states included with the ex- 
ception of Missouri, where the blank 
was forwarded to the schools through 
the secretary of the state athletic asso- 
ciation. In Missouri, moreover, of the 
122 schools reporting, only 20 per cent 
are North Central high schools. 

The members of the Committee have 
agreed from their consideration of in- 
formation thus obtained to submit to 
the commission the following recom- 
mendations : 


Recommendations 


Because of the indications of over- 
emphasis on interscholastic contests in 
the high schools of this Association and 
the evils resulting therefrom as revealed 
in the findings of this committee and of 
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other similar studies, and because of the 
recognized values of athletics in the 
development of a modern program of 
physical education in the secondary 
schools, we hereby recommend the con- 
tinuance of this committee to be charged 
with the following specific duties: 


(1) To formulate a set of guiding 
principles for the administration 
and control of athletics in the 
secondary schools of this Asso- 
ciation. We are especially in 
need of a clear-cut statement of 
objectives upon which to build 
in our schools an American pro- 
gram of physical education of 
which athletics shall be an in- 
tegral and important part. 

(2) To consider and report on the 
‘advisability of this Association 
extending its policies, regulations 
and standards to include the field 
of interscholastic contests among 
its member schools. 

(3) In anticipation of adoption of 
such a policy by the Association, 
to formulate proposals for the 
limitation of the number of inter- 
scholastic contests participated in 
by the high schools belonging to 
this Association. 


(4) As a means to the same end of 
reducing over-emphasis on inter- 


scholastic contests among Asso- 
ciation high schools, to consider 
and report upon the question of 


limiting participation in all ath- — 


letic tournaments or withdrawing 
from participation in state, re- 
gional and sectional tournaments 
seeking to determine champion- 
ships. 


(5) It shall be the duty of the com- 


mittee to study these and other 
factors entering into the adminis- 
tration and supervision of inter- 
scholastic athletics such as the 
regulation of coaching, financial 
revenues and accounting for ath- 
letics, encouragement of sports- 
manship and character education 
in athletics, eligibility of players, 
outside influences affecting inter- 
scholastic athletics, amateurism, 
proselyting, publicity, ete. 


(6) It is further recommended that 


the committee in studying these 
problems be empowered to se- 
cure pertinent data through the 
annual reports of member schools 
to the North Central Association 
and from other available sources. 
In order to carry on the study in 
an adequate manner it is recom- 
mended that the executive com- 
mittee make an appropriation of 
$500 for this purpose. 
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Table 1. Extent of Participation in Interscholastic Sports, by Schools 


No. Number of Schools Supporting 
States : : i 
Reporting rove A Ta op ask Velmmag hake Pease) Ses Seca eee 
Illinois __._ 203 168 202 184 37 74 90 47 16 34 
PON oN 87 36 37 32 32 12 10 8 3 6 
Michigan: 33 33 32 28 3 14 14 13 3 3 
Missouri... 122 2 117 70 2 42 32 6 10 4 
Nebraska _ 94 81 87 78 4 17 19 12 8 15 
Oklahoma 58 51 56 50 2 iW 37 8 1 22, 
atone AOL 2 SS hy ato) ga! 176° 22 ee ay 84 
Per cent 75 97 81 15 2 37 17 7 Cienels 


Table 2. Football and Basketball as High School Sports 


No. in No. in 
football basketball 
Total Percent whoare Percent No.in Percent whoare Per-cent 
Enrollment No. in in in other in other basket- in in other in other 
States Boys football football sports sports ball basketball sports sports 
Kansas _._._ 6634 1332 20 705 53 915 14 610 67 
towa. 2) "8229 1483 18 796 3 1139 13 674 59 
Michigan __ 6992 1476 21 811 55 1012 14 753 74 
Missouri —_— 10517 1084 10 579 53 2317 22 1222 52 
Nebraska —_ 12615 2648 20 1644 62 2393 18 1357 56 
Oklahoma — 8556 1690 19 884 52 1639 19 988 60 
Wyoming — 971 224 23 93 41 379 59 133 35 
TOTAL ~_ 54514 10837 19 5512 51 9794 17 5737 59 


From Iowa 4 schools did not report enrollment. 
From Michigan 1 school did not report enrollment. 
From Nebraska 11 schools did not report enrollment. 


Table 3. Distribution of Schools Showing Percentages of Boys Enrolled 
Who Engage in Football and Basketball 


210 schools are included in this table supporting 
football and 332 supporting basketball 


No. Schools having in football No. Schools having in basketball! 
these percentages these percentages 
Less Less 
eet eae es ae) co ae Total mf Lam 30% 40% 30% °$0% Total 
TO Wik Se ee 2 14 10 5 1 1 32 10 12 7 1 3 33 66 
Michigan ___ 0 Zip LZ 1 1 i 31 10 15 ore ee 1 ire 29 
Missouri —_- 5 4 7 3 5 5 29 6 Loan 19 oe LG 31 109 
Nebraska 5 Sh 917417 14 8 69 8 TS 1S ae ee 11 75 
Oklahoma — 2 162,16, 710 3 2 49 11 17, als 4 4 4 53 


PTAC is 50 62> 36 24-16, 210 45 7h BPTISA, 40. 6: 797 GaSe 
Per-cent2o2.6 p25. 30-9 17 6 12 YS gee TQ 3 AT ier LO 9 EZ Pe ie eee 
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Table 4. Policies in School Athletics 


“1"__No. schools that shorten the school day for games. 

“2__No. schools playing games on nights other than Friday night or Saturday. 

“3”__Nio, schools holding rallies and victory assemblies on school time. 

“4__No,. schools belonging to a league or conference. 

*5”__No, schools not belonging to a league or conference. 

“6”—No. schools where local fans bet on games. 

“7__Nio, schools which would send teams to national tournament. 

“No, schools where “winning” is a factor in coach’s tenure. 

“Q”__No, schools where interscholastic athletics have “weaknesses.” 

“10”—No. schools willing to adopt a policy of passing in four studies as basis for eli- 
gibility. 


No. Schools 

Sates Reporting 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Kansas 22s 40 33 22 20 28 11 12 8 9 32 25 
Tiiiivoisy = 5203 81 124 113 eo eee 29 nek 71 137 135 
Iowa __— 37 21 25 28 26 Il 21 9 21 22 18 
Michigan __ 33 20 20 28 23 10 17 8 ll 21 26 
Missouri _______ 122 55 94 61 100 18 37 31 31 89 97 
Nebraska _. 94 82 77 78 67 24 58 14 38 71 48 
Oklahoma —_ 58 41 39 32 54 4 38 29 28 49 34 
Wyoming —_ 24 14 17 14 17 6 10 3 12 12 14 


TOTAL — 611 347 318 374 315 84 222 102 216 433 397 
Percentissss te 57 52 61 77 20 36 25 SS 71 65 


Percentages for items 4, 5 and 7 are based upon figures from 408 schools; all the other’ 
items on 611 schools. 


Table 5. Length of Athletic Seasons, Number of Contests in Schedule and 
Number of Tournaments Engaged In by 203 North 
Central High Schools in Illinois 


FOOTBALL FOOTBALL BASKETBALL BASKETBALL BASKETBALL 
No. a No. No. 0. as No. No No Toueae: 
Schools Season Schools Contests Schools Season Schools Contests Schools ments 
2, 7 7 6 Bet 7 eee 6 
5 8 16 7 ae 8 2a 7 
10 9 60 8 vibe 9 ses 8 4} 1 
29 10 54 9 3 10 ae 9 
39 11 15 10 7 11 mice 10 
62 12 3 11 46 12 1 11 70 2 
16 13 4 12 23 13 9 12 
1 14 1 13 48 14 10 13 
Tete 75 a4 abe ute een ewe ke 2 
3 re 2 15 29 16 14 15 
fay Z 16 6 17 a2 16 
a 18 we 17 3 18 14 17 ‘ : 
SS 19 3 18 ct 19 26 18 
20 ul 19 6 20 7 19 7. 5 
a wt 1 20 ees ice 30 20 
thy zs =. Over 20 a ees 40 Over 20 
Median 12 as 9 vie 14 mes 18 ea 3 
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Scholarships and Athletes’ 


By A. E. HINDMARSH 
ASSISTANT DEAN OF HarvVARD COLLEGE 


The amount of funds available for 
undergraduate scholarships at Harvard is 
large, totalling approximately $175,000, 
or $55 per student in the College. The 
task of making the awards of almost 
500 scholarships and preserving the full 
meaning of the term is one apt to give 
rise to criticism. There may be institu- 
tions where scholarships are used to sub- 
sidize certain individuals who, for rea- 
sons not closely connected with scholastic 
ability, are deemed desirable members of 
the institution. Not infrequently I have 
heard it insinuated that athletic prowess 
ranks more highly as a qualification for 
a scholarship than does scholastic ability. 
Scholarship and athletic ability are too 
often joined. Recent investigations have 
served to strengthen this belief, largely 
because such investigations tend to gen- 
eralize on the basis of a few cases. 

The present study arises from an in- 
terest in the destiny of the scholarships 
awarded annually to Harvard under- 
graduates. In particular, I have been 
interested in ascertaining not only just 
how many scholarship men are athletes, 
but also (and this is much more to the 
point) how the scholastic attainments of 
athletes who hold scholarships compare 
with the standards held up to students of 
Harvard as being worthy of so-called 
“scholarship.” In short, has the real 
content of the term been substantially ad- 
hered to so far as possible, assuming that 
grades are fairly indicative of relative 
ability ? 

It may be pointed out at once that the 
method of selection is based on the be- 
lief that the prime requisite and the 
highest recommendation a candidate may 
offer to secure a scholarship is evidence 
of real scholastic ability. For upper- 


1This article is reprinted from the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin at the request of the N. C, A. 
Committee on Athletics —The Editor. 


classmen, there is a rule that no student 
not on the Dean’s List, that is having 
a distinction record, an average of B or 
better in his studies, is eligible for con- — 
sideration. Save in a very few cases 
where scholarships are awarded by — 
donors, every upper-class holder of a 
scholarship is, at the time of the award, 
an honor student. In the case of fresh- 
men, scholastic ability is judged on the 
basis of entrance records, and, in in- 
stances in which these are lacking, on 
the basis of school records. To scholas- © 
tic ability is added the requirement of 
financial need. Generally, then, scholastic _ 
ability and financial need are the bases 
of award in practically all cases. There 
arise cases, of course, where particularly 
needy boys require financial aid but can- 
not satisfy the grade requirement; so 
far as possible they receive aid from 
beneficiary aid funds which amount to 
about $10,000, apportioned among the 
classes. This money is distributed in 
small amounts of less than $75. There 
is a tendency, also, to increase the pres- 
ent insignificant number of scholarships 
awarded to highest or outstanding stu- 
dents regardless of financial needs. 
These prize-scholarships will in no way 
endanger the soundness of award nor 
will they exclude the needy student from 
competition. 

So much for the general basis of 
choice. Of course, there are various — 
restrictions within these categories. The 
terms of many scholarship funds desig- — 
nate the school from which the candi- 
date must come; others, the geographical 
origin, the line of descent, field of study, 
life career, name, etc. Almost one-third 
of the funds are irrevocably restricted by 
such qualifications. Fortunately, most 
of these restrictions are wide in scope, 
and candidates who at the time meet — 
the other requirements, really more es- 
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sential from the general point of view, 
are not hard to find. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that in the terms of 
only one scholarship is there mention of 
prominence in athletics as a qualifica- 
tion; and even so the candidate for that 
scholarship must satisfy the Dean’s List 
requirement. 

Many interesting, and _ misleading, 
points arise out of a study of the dis- 
tribution of these 500 awards. One finds 
that in 1929 students from two public 
schools received three times as many 
scholarships as students from seven pri- 
vate schools, all nine being at the top 
of the list of those schools sending the 
most students to Harvard. But why 
should it not be so? The two public 
schools sent 122 boys, the seven private 
schools 188; the results mean nothing 
more than that one finds in a group of 
public school bu *s many more who satisfy 
the scholarship requirements of scholas- 
tic excellence plus financial need than 
one finds in a much larger group of 
private school boys. 

With this introduction, we may ap- 
proach a study of the figures which will 
be found at the end of this article. The 
term “athlete” is used advisedly through- 
out. An athlete is defined as a student 
whose name appears on a “Before-the- 
Game” list; that is, any man who is a 
member of a squad taking part in inter- 
collegiate competition. This definition 
is open to criticism but has several ad- 
vantages. It indicates an ascertainable 
class; it is the definition used by the 
recent Carnegie Report, at least insofar 
as that report touches on Harvard; 
finally, there seems to be no other prac- 
tical basis of classification. One can- 
_not fairly confine the term to men who 
win their letters; these include only a 
few of a much more numerous group 
of men who devote much time to train- 
ing; letter-men and non-letter-men prob- 
ably devote an equal portion of their 
time to athletics; the distinction arises 
from an inequality in excellence which, 
as we are not concerned with kinds of 
athletes, would not be a reasonable basis 
of classification. On the other hand, we 
cannot go to the other extreme and in- 
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clude all men who report for various 
squads at any time, perhaps spasmodic- 
ally, or only at the beginning of the 
turn-outs. 

Looking first at the number of schol- 
arships which have been held by ath- 
letes, we find that over a period of six 
years (1923-1928) the proportion of the 
total number of scholarships held by ath- 
letes has been practically constant; the 
percentage on the average has been 12.3. 
The highest proportion is evident in 
1928-1929 when, of the 494 scholarships 
awarded undergraduates, athletics re- 
ceived 70 (14.1 per cent). In terms.of 
dollars, of $174,475 used in 1928-1929 for 
undergraduate scholarships, scholarships 
held by athletes amounted to $24,732 
(13.2 per cent). Certainly such figures 
(detailed in Table A at the conclusion of 
this study) do not indicate any undue 
preference for athletes, even assuming 
that athletic ability or excellence entered 
in as a factor influencing the award. I 
have pointed out that there is no weight 
attached to such a consideration. Of 
course, it is only fair to say that, if a 
student satisfies the scholastic require- 
ments and is in need of aid or has a 
record entitling him to the distinction of 
a prize-scholarship, the fact that he may 
at the same time be an athlete should 
not, and does not, inveigh against his 
chances of receiving recognition of his 
merit. The figures are not cited to show 
that athletes are discriminated against ; 
on the contrary, they show that among 
scholarship-holders, who represent the 
highest ranking students, there is regu- 
larly found a fair proportion of men 
who are athletes; in brife, there are 
many athletes who are high scholars. 

A study of similar facts applied to 
holders of Harvard Club scholarships 
gives slightly different results. In the 
first place, during the past six years the 
number of holders of such scholarships 
who have at the same time been ath- 
letes has increased fairly definitely. But 
the results in percentages and totals are 
based on small numbers and a chance var- 
iation unduly influences the results. In 
1923, of 50 holders of Harvard Club 
scholarships, 11 (22 per cent) were ath- 
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letes; in 1928, of 55 holders, 17 (30.8 
per cent) were athletes. Nevertheless, 
it is noticeable that, while these percent- 
ges are higher than for undergraduate 
scholarships as a whole, in four out of 
six years they have remained practically 
constant. It should be pointed out that 
Harvard Club scholarships are generally 
awarded to freshmen, always directly by 
the club, and hence the strict require- 
ment of high scholastic record is optional 
with the club. The writer feels that, in 
all cases, the club should have before it 
at the time of selection, not merely the 
school record of the candidate, but also 
his admission record. 

So much for the numbers of scholar- 
ships secured by athletes. What records 
do these men who are at once athletes 
and scholars attain? Do they keep on 
the Dean’s List just long enough to be 
eligible for a scholarship? Do they 
scrape along close to the edge, on the 
list but not far from being in Group 
IV, just off the list? As I have said, 
if an athlete is a good or an excellent 
student, it ought to be more than gratify- 
ing to any committee on scholarships. 
It is that happy condition of a sound 
mind in a sound body which we should 
like to believe existed among scholar- 
ship-holders. : 

There are two ways to approach the 
problem. We may compare the distribu- 
tion of athletes in various groups (scales 
of the Rank List) with the distribution 
of the student body as a whole. A com- 
plete study of this matter of the scholas- 
tic standing of athletes has been made 
and the results published. (Harvarp 
ALUMNI BULLETIN, December 20, 1928.) 
But we. are more directly concerned with 
the records of those athletes who are 
scholarship holders. A comparison of 
the results shown by Tables A and B 
will form the basis of this part of our 
study. 

Table C is an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of the student body in the six rank- 
list groups as well as those having un- 
satisfactory records and those receiving 
degrees. The results are stated as aver- 
age numbers in these various classifica- 
tions throughout the period 1923-1928. 
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For example, basing our figures on final 


records at the end of each of these six 


years, an average of 40 students were in 
Group I, 138 in Group II, etc. These 


figures are also stated as percentages of — 
the whole student body. Those receiv- — 


ing degrees are not otherwise classified. 
The average rank-list distribution is based 


on the records of 17,810 students over 


a six-year period, the same time as that 


covered in the tables previously men- © 


tioned. (Tables A and B). 

During this period, some 2,635 schol- 
arships were awarded to undergradu- 
ates, 321 being held by athletes. These 
321 scholarships were held by 281 stu- 


dents, some having held more than one © 


scholarship in the course of their College 
career. 
been analyzed in Table D. The average 
rank list indicates the average of all the 
rank lists of each student; thus, if a man 
during his four years had as a rank-list 
record by years IV, HI, II, III, then 
his average would be III. Under the 
heading “unsatisfactory” are totalled 
those who at any time before, during, 
or after holding a scholarship had an 
oe record (below Group 

We may now gather some conception 
of the academic record of athletes, using 


The records of these men have ~ 


the whole undergraduate body as a fair 


standard. I am aware of the objection 
that the records of these scholarship- 
holder athletes are bound to exceed the 
student body standard, for only Dean’s 
List athletes are eligible for scholarships. 
But it must be remembered that these 
figures in Table D are not based on the 
record of the athlete in the year in which 
he becomes eligible to hold a scholarship ; 
they are based on the whole College rec- 
ord of such men. We do not need to 
prove that such men are good students 
in some one year—that is required by 
the system of award. We want to be 
assured that a large proportion of such 


men is always on the Dean’s List, and — 


that that proportion is far larger than 
in the general student body. 

Table C shows that, in the period stud- 
ied, 16.4 per cent of the undergraduates 
were always on the Dean’s List (Groups 


~ 
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I, IJ, and III); of the athlete-scholar- 
ship-holders, 49.1 per cent were always 
on the Dean’s List (Table D). Of the 
remaining scholarship-holders who were 
athletes most of the upper-classmen were 
near the Dean’s List (Group IV). I 
say upperclassmen because, while Table 
D shows that 15.6 per cent of athlete- 
scholarship-holders had at some time 
an unsatisfactory record, this group 
(amounting to 44 students out of 281 
studied) was composed entirely of men 
who had had an unsatisfactory record at 
the end of their first year. This is not an 
average figure, it is a total for six years, 
and should be divided by approximately 
six to secure an average (assuming a 
student only rarely continued unsatis- 
factory over a period longer than one 
year). The large (15.6 per cent) per- 
centage of scholarship men who have 
unsatisfactory records in their first year 
is made conspicuous for a reason quite 
distinct from the study in hand. It is a 
part of the evidence which goes to point 
out the slender and undependable bases 
on which freshman awards are made. 
For purposes of comparison, we may 
safely say that less than 3 per cent of 
the athlete-scholarship-holders have un- 
satisfactory records as against an aver- 
age of 10.1 per cent for the student 
body. 

It becomes apparent that athletes who 
are scholarship men do not get their high 
scholarship records by “flukes” ; they are 
regularly distinction men throughout 
their College careers ; such a consistently 
high record must necessarily be founded 
on real merit. There is no real danger 
of there being a “low” group of schol- 
arship-holders in which athletes predom- 
inate or even figure. 

We may go further. Of the 131 ath- 
lete-scholarship-holders who graduated in 
this period, 80 (61 per cent) graduated 
with honors; in the same period the av- 
erage percentage of degrees with honors 
for the graduating classes as a whole 
was 27.2 per cent. (Tables C and D.) 

These results are interesting when 
compared with the conclusions embodied 
in the Carnegie Report of 1929 (Bulletin 
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23). It is there emphasized that the 
practice of awarding scholarships on the 
so-called “all-around” basis, which is 
also the Rhodes Scholarships’ method, 
tends to injure college athletics by in- 
creasing, in effect, the “subsidies” to ath- 
letes. Such a method, it is maintained, 
perhaps rightly, gives athletic participa- 
tion too much weight as compared with 
scholastic achievement. But Harvard 
has drawn and adhered to a line which 
eliminates any cause for such criticism 
in the administration of its scholarships. 

To summarize, we may point out that 
the invariable requirement for eligibility 
to hold a scholarship at Harvard is a 
distinction record. The fact that a man 
holds a scholarship means that he had, 
at the time of award, an outstanding 
scholastic record. Where possible, the 
endeavor of the Committee on Scholar- 
ships is to award stipendiary scholar- 
ships to men who, besides being high 
ranking students, are financially in need 
of assistance. Of such men, athletes 
compose a fair proportion. Scholarship- 
athletes regularly maintain a high rank 
throughout the whole of their College 
careers. Practically none receive an un- 
satisfactory standing as upper-classmen. 
More than half of them graduate with 
honors. There is no weight attached to 
athletic ability in awarding scholarships ; 
there is no discrimination against ath- 
letes. The figures flow out of a system 
of both partiality and discrimination and 
should be comforting to those who have 
fears or critical views in either direction, 
for there are many athletes who are 
good scholars and are recognized as 
such; but they must prove their schol- 
astic ability and merit in competition 
with all comers, receiving neither favor 
nor handicap. 


If there is a weakness in the present 
procedure followed in the award of 
scholarships, it lies in the fact that 
awards to freshmen are made some two 
months before the candidates reach Col- 
lege. The information before the Schol- 
arship Committee includes the candi- 
date’s school record, his admission rec- 
ord, letters of recommendation, and _ his 
own statements. All these, save the ad- 
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mission record, are apt to be over-ard- 
ent; at any rate, with such a multiplicity 
of sources it is difficult if not impossible 
to apply a common standard. Conse- 
quently, there are inevitably freshmen 
who hold scholarships but who do not 
attain a scholarship standing during the 
year of tenure. During the present year, 
almost twenty such men were placed on 
probation and required to forfeit their 
scholarships. Hereafter, any holder of 
a freshman scholarship who at mid-years 
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secures a standing below Group V (a 
“C” average) will be required to forfeit 
the scholarship. This will prevent a stu- 
dent from receiving the benefit of a 
scholarship while just scraping along on 
the verge of probation. In all probabil- 
ity, this is as fair an approach as can be 
made toward a stiffening up of the re- 
quirements for first-year men. Within 
that first year they must enter the com- 
petition and reach the Dean’s List to be 
eligible for a scholarship renewal. 


A 
COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—INCLUDING HARVARD CLUB SCHOLARSHIPS 
Number of Number Number 
Scholarships to Per Cent toNon- Per Cent 
Awarded Amount Athletes of Total Amount Athletes of Total Amount 
NOZS 24S rein sh 360 $108,665 50 13.8 $14,700 310 86.2 $ 93,965 
5 07-74 oa ae a laa 420 125,431 55 13.0 16,547 365 87.0 108,884 
DOQ5 20 senate 456 148,898 47 10.3 15,475 409 89.7 133,423 
NO2622 7. en 449 156,027 59. 13-1 20,850 390 86.9 135,177 
1927-28 os 456 160,738 43 9.4 16,225 413 90.6 144,513 
NO28220 ese Sa 494 147,475 70 14.1 24,732 424 85.9 149,743 
(Av. 12.3) 
B 
HARVARD CLUB SCHOLARSHIPS 
Number of Number Number 
Scholarships to Per Cent to Non- Per Cent 
Awarded Amount Athletes of Total Amount Athletes of Total Amount 
NOZS E24 eee 50 $13,600 11 22.0 $2,900 39 78.0 $10,700 
VOZAEZS re ce 50 15,207 11 22.0 3,207 39 78.0 12,000 
1025220 rae eS 47 16,800 11 23.4 3,850 36 76.6 12,950 
IG26 27 a oe SE 51 17,492 14 27.4 4,900 37 72.6 12,592 
TOD e2eiese Nok hea 48 16,250 il 22.9 4,300 37 77.4 11,950 
1928220) Sue ey She 55 20,210 17 30.8 6,050 38 69.2 14,160 
© 
RANK LIST (All Undergraduates) 1923-29 
: Dean’s List 
Total I II Til IV V VI Unsat. Degrees* Honors 
Number Graduation 
Wate bic Sets 17810 239 825 1881 2833 4488 1692 1813 4039 1200 
Average ...... 40 138 313 472 748 282 302 
Per Cent...... 1.3 4.6 10.5 15.9 25.1 9.5 10.1 72.8 Zh2 
*Records of receivers of degrees are not included under other heading, 
D 
AVERAGE RANK LIST IN COLLEGE CAREER (Athlete-Scholarship-Holders) 
Dean’s List 
1923-28 Sor ec aes wah ae ee . 
Number I It Tit IV Vv VI Unsat. Hegre ieee 
28 aren BI 36 91 56 40 Shy 44 131 80 
Per Cent...... 40 128 32,3 20.0 14.3 1.0 15.6 46.6 
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THURSDAY BANQUET SESSION 
March 20, 1930 


The meeting convened at seven-twenty 
o'clock, President Morgan presiding. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Recently 
I spent several hours looking through 
the proceedings of this Association, be- 
ginning with the beginning, and I feel 
quite assured that the success of the 
_ Association has come about largely from 
the fact that it had good leadership in 
the beginning, which I hope in some 
measure is continued, and that those 
people who attended this Association 
delivered themselves of the things that 
were on their minds and took what was 
given in return for anything that might 
have been incited by their remarks. I 
think it is a matter of fact that is the 
only way in which any organization can 
achieve any success. That, however, has 
led this Association, after developing its 
own outlook, to take up another very 
important phase of progress by sending 
certain of its members to other organiza- 
tions of similar type to see what was 
going on in those other organizations, 
and to report back to this Association 
what had been discovered. 

We have been delighted, of course, to 
find that this same practice has been in 
use by these other similar organizations. 
We are glad tonight, of course, to wel- 
come all of the delegates and other vis- 
itors from other organizations and other 
institutions of learning—and I think I 
may call this an institution of learning. 
J] had more in mind, however, colleges 
and universities from other sections. I 
say we are very glad to welcome them 
here, and we are about to give some of 
them an opportunity and an invitation 
to express themselves on this occasion. 
There are at least four of these similar 
organizations that are represented here. 

I am going to ask Dean Edmonson of 
Michigan University to introduce the 


*As recorded by the stenotypist—The a 


one from the New England Association. 
(Applause). 


A. Mr. Edmonson’s Introduction and 
Mr. Corwin’s Response 


SECRETARY EDMONSON: Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools is the 
oldest of the standardizing agencies, 
having been established about forty 
years. Those of us in the North Central 
Association have tried for a number of 
years to cultivate friendly relations with 
the New England Association. We have 
not until recently succeeded. (Laughter) 
You can imagine the pleasure that it 
gives President Morgan and members of 
the Executive Committee to have a 
representative of the New England As- 
sociation present at this time: We are 
especially glad to have as the repre- 
sentative, a man who is known, I be- 
lieve, to every high school principal 
present. Dr. Corwin, as Director of Ad- 
missions at Yale, has carried on corres- 
pondence with many of the school peo- 
ple in the North Central territory, and 
I know that the high school principals 
have a real affection for Dr. Corwin. 

I am certainly pleased to introduce as 
the first fraternal delegate from the old- 
est and most exclusive of the standard- 
izing agencies, Dr. Robert N. Corwin, 
Director of Admission of Yale Univer- 
sity. (Laughter and applause). 

DR. ROBERT N. CORWIN: Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Introducer: I am 
sorry that it should have taken two men 
to introduce me (laughter) to the gentle- 
men whom I know so well. 

I noticed in my introduction you 
rather emphasized my sectional repre- 
sentation and my distance from home. 
I am.somewhat reminded of the advice 
given by the Virginian to his son. He 
said, “My boy, never ask a man whether 
he is a Virginian. If he is, he will tell 
you; if he isn’t, you humiliate him.” 


(Laughter). 
5 
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I did not come here as a wise man 
from the East. I don’t know whether 
you people are Fundamentalists or not, 
but after visiting your standardization 
meetings today, I am sure that neither 
of the Three Wise Men could qualify. 
(Laughter). 

I was told that I was simply to bring 
a greeting, and I think that is quite right, 
because one of the strongest traditions of 
our New England Association is that at 
the dinner, education must not be re- 
ferred to. I was very glad, therefore, 
to see that Secretary Wilbur had saved 
me any such occasion, because he de- 
scribed to you yesterday in his paper 
exactly what our New England Associa- 
tion is. I was sorry he held that up to 
you as an example because I am afraid 
if I had presented the New England 
Association in that way you would not 
have listened to me. He gave you a 
perfect picture of just exactly our prac- 
tice. I notice that nearly all of you who 
are here were there and heard it. 

I was also most grateful to Dr. Sav- 
age because in that famous report which 
he made not long ago he gave Yale a 
clean bill of health, and our Trustees are 
thinking of adding to our motto, which 
hitherto has been “Lux et veritas,” mak- 
ing it “Lux et veritas et puritas.” 

Mr. Angell rather spoiled that because 
he told someone (at least he told me he 
didn’t, but I rather suspect he did) he 
would have been glad to trade “et puri- 
tas” for a couple of good backs. (Laugh- 
ter) I suppose I am the only one in 
Chicago who played against the father 
of football, Walter Camp. Walter had 
not yet become the father of football. 
I had the pleasure of playing against 
him as a freshman, and of course I am 
very deeply interested in Lonnie Stagg, 
because Lonnie says in his biography 
that a man who has my name induced 
him to go out much against his will and 
play football in the fall of ’86, when 
a man who bore my name was captain 
of the team, and Lonnie has grown from 
that day to this. I feel, in a certain 
way, responsible for the purity of the 
athletics of Chicago as well. (Laughter 
and applause). 
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I never have been in a gathering where _ 


I found so much education. I ran up- 
stairs and downstairs and I listened in 
as far as I could. 

I felt somewhat like the darky min- 
ister who, in the course of a drought, 
decided to gather his congregation and 
pray for rain. As the people came to- 
gether, it began to pour. He began his 
prayer, “O Lord, we wanted rain, but 
this is just ridiculous.” (Laughter and 
applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Now that 
we have the report from the oldest organ- 
ization of this type in the country, and 
to keep the same sort of performance 
that was just described, we are going to 
jump from New England to the North- 
west. President Gage is going to intro- 
duce the delegate from the Northwest 
Association. 


B. Mr. Gage’s Introduction and Mr. 
Daughters’ Response 


MR. H. M. GAGE: On the eastern 
border of the inland empire and on the 
northwest border of this great North 
Central territory is Montana, a great wild 
country, where every little hollow or ra- 
vine is a canon and every little hill is a 
butte, and every farm is a ranch and 
every barnyard is a corral, cattle are crit- 
ters, strays are mavericks, where every 
man is a liar or, which is, being inter- 
preted in the lingo of Montana, imagina- 
tive. (Laughter) This is, of course, 
a libel, for Montana is just in reality the 
land of the large and charitable air, 
where live men of vision who can see 
miles and miles and miles and say, what 
is it but a direction out there and a bare 
possibility of going somewhere. 

From Montana comes a man whose 
name is Daughters. He is both a mem- 
ber of the family here and a guest in the 
house, a member of the family because 
he belongs to the North Central Asso- 
ciation, represents one of the institutional 
members of this Association, and a guest | 
in the house because he represents the 
Northwest Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools which meets in April, 
as I remember, in connection with the 
Inland Empire Teachers Association. 
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This is one of the newest accrediting or 
standardizing agencies. 

_ Montana belongs to North Central ter- 
ritory and it also belongs to the territory 
of the Northwest Association. I am very 
pleased, and you are pleased, I know, to 
welcome Dr. Freeman Daughters, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University 
of Montana. (Applause). 

DR. FREEMAN DAUGHTERS: 
President Gage, Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies 
and Gentleman: I thought President 
Gage was about to describe Montana as 
Moses described the Senators of this 
_ great West some time ago. (Laughter) 
T was listening to hear the final words, 
but was somewhat disappointed. 

I was not quite expecting such large 
numbers this evening. This is my first 
opportunity to attend a banquet of this 
Association. When I saw the large 
numbers milling outside the doors to- 
night I wondered if I should not change 
some of the things that I had planned to 
say. I felt very much like the colored 
minister who had succeeded in securing 
an ample number of chickens from his 
neighbors in the community where he 
was employed and was finally told by his 
congregation to move on. He did, but 
when he got into his new field, the first 

Sunday, as he stood before his con- 
gregation, to his amazement he saw a 
man come in and sit down in the back 
of the church, whom he knew as the 
sheriff of the county from which he had 
come. 

He was resourceful, however, as they 
generally are, and he said, “Brothers and 
sisters, as I look over this large con- 
gregation this morning and see so many 
faces here that I am familiar with, I 
suspects that I’d better change my text. 
I intended to talk upon the text ‘Halle- 
lujah’ this morning, but Ise gwine to 
change it to the text found in the book 
of Isiah, the nineteenth chapter and 
the twenty-seventh verse which reads 
as follows: If any of you know me, 
let him hold his peace and say nothing, 
and I will see him after the church.” 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I bring you greetings from the 
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babe among the accrediting associations 
of the United States. We are new in 
this work. We began this work in 1917 
when the first organization took shape. 
We looked to the North Central As- 
sociation as our guide and our exemplar. 
Montana was already in the North 
Central Association, but to lend a little 
moral courage to the other states of the 
Northwest which were in no association 
whatsoever, Montana volunteered to go 
in, and so about half of our schools are 
accredited by the Northwest Association 
and about half by the North Central As- 
sociation. Of course, our largest mem- 
bership goes to Spokane because it is 
near at hand. They are not obliged to 
travel two days and three nights in order 
to get there as we are here. 

We had four states at the beginning, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho. Since that date Utah has come 
in, and we have with us Zion which you 
do not have. Since that date Nevada has 
been taking steps to have their schools 
accredited, and a number of their high 
schools have been placed upon the list. 
California has sent some delegates. A 
number of their high schools are ac- 
credited and a number of their colleges, 
too. 

We are looking in advance to the time 
when we shall have a Pacific Associa- 
tion made up of those Western states not 
now in any Association and including, 
of course, those having membership in 
the Northwest Association. 

A number of Alaska high schools have 
applied for accrediting and have been 
accredited and placed on the list. Hawaii 
has taken similar steps. So you may 
not be surprised to find in a few years 
that we shall have an Association on the 
Pacific. 

I bring you greeting and wish to pay 
homage at this time to the constructive 
and far-reaching work of the North 
Central Association. Your influence is 
felt far beyond the boundaries of the 
twenty states composing this Associa- 
tion, be assured of that. It is very 
potent throughout the entire country, 
and we look to you as our guide. (Ap- 
plause). 
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PRESIDENT MORGAN: We are 
certainly getting a very wonderful start 
on this particular part of our program 
by beginning at the edges. We will 
draw near. 

The next will be the introduction by 
President Zook of the representative of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 


C. Mr. Zook’s Introduction and 
Mr. Jones’ Response 


- MR. GEORGE F. ZOOK: Mr. 
Chairman and Friends: Some years ago 
the North Central Association had oc- 
casion for very good reasons to drop an 
institution from its list of accredited in- 
stitutions. A person who was rather 
ignorant of these situations, but who was 
interested in this institution was not 
very well pleased at the action which had 
taken place and said to me that he be- 
lieved he would go over to the Middle 
States and Maryland Association and 
apply there because he didn’t believe they 
would be as fussy as the North Central 
Association. (Laughter) .He was not 
aware of the fact, however, that that 
organization had been about as fussy as 
any other. I well remember, as an un- 
official observer of the federal govern- 
ment, attending the session when the 
Middle States and Maryland began its 
work of accrediting higher institutions. 
We have had some interesting sessions in 
the North Central Association, but I 
assure you that none were more sparkling 
than that meeting was the day that the 
list of accredited institutions of that or- 
ganization was first published. 

The man who was very largely, if not 
chiefly, responsible for the work of ac- 
crediting is our guest this evening. He 
not only occupies the position of Chair- 
man of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions but he also acts as Secretary. I 
don’t see how those two things can be 
combined in a single individual from 
our own situation here in the North 
Central, but in addition to that he serves 
as Secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities in its accrediting work. 
Not content with those activities, he 
serves in the capacity of admitting stu- 
dents to Columbia University and, on 
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the side, does a little teaching. (augh- 
ter): 

’ have great pleasure in introducing 
Professor Adam Leroy Jones of Co- 
lumbia University. (Applause). 

MR. ADAM LEROY JONES: Mr. 
Zook, Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am somewhat overcome 
by this introduction which President 
Zook has given to me. In the Middle 
States we feel that we are in what might 
be called the valley or zone of humility. 
We look to the East, to that lofty island 
of spiritual achievement, the home of 
high educational ideals, the home of the 
true faith. We realize that we haven’t 
kept it in all particulars. We are per- 
haps a bit heretical at times. We are a 
little wild perhaps. We are larger, to 
be sure, than our neighboring island to 
the east but we are not large enough to 
be very impressive. Then when we turn 
and look toward the west we are, if 
anything, still more humble. 

I have been familiar with the work of 
this Association. I followed it at a 
distance for nearly twenty years. I had 
the great pleasure a number of years 
ago, just before you were starting on 
the accrediting of colleges, to sit in 
at some of the meetings of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, through 
the kindness of Professor Judd. At 
that time you were discussing the 
matter of beginning to accredit colleges. 
We hadn’t gotten anywhere near as far 
as that in the Middle States Association 
at that time. But I have followed at a 
distance the achievements of this As- 
sociation from the consulship of Judd 
and Babcock down to the consulship of 
Gage and Zook. (Laughter) I have 
often wondered how you did it. I have 
sat through the sessions for several days 
past, and I want to tell you that we have 
got a great deal to learn in our part of | 
the country. I have seen how you do it | 
es don’t understand it yet. (Laugh- 
tef:)). 

Our Association is, I believe, a little — 
older than this Association. It began in 
an attempt on the part of colleges and 
secondary schools to get a little nearer 
together. I think at that time in our 
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part of the country the gap between the 
colleges and the secondary schools was 
_ perhaps greater than it was in any other 
part of the country. The purpose of the 
organization when it was first established 
was to try, to some extent, to bridge this 
gap. It did not start out by accrediting 
either schools or colleges. Its first out- 
standing achievement was one which is 
well known to all of you, the establish- 
ment of the college entrance examination 
board, an achievement which I under- 
stand is viewed in some parts of the 
country with mixed feelings and in 
other parts with feelings that aren’t at 
all mixed. (Laughter). 

It wasn’t until we had observed the 
example of this Association that we 
tried to introduce accrediting either 
schools or colleges, and this first list 
about which President Zook spoke was 
presented less than ten years ago. After 
that first Homeric struggle our path has 
been relatively easy. 

But it is only within three years that 
a Commission on Secondary Schools has 
really gotten under way. Our procedure, 
as we are a smaller organization, is 
necessarily somewhat less formal than 
yours and, in many regards, less effec- 
tive. I think we have perhaps a larger 
percentage of institutions, strong in- 
stitutions, who, if they did not approve 
altogether the activities of our commis- 
sions and our association, would consign 
us to any place to which we might wish 
to go. (Laughter) But we have had 
excellent cooperation since the beginning, 
that is after that start. 

_ While there are many things which 
you are doing, particularly some which 
you have begun to do within the past 
two or three years, which we cannot 
hope to undertake for some time yet, | 
think we can feel that following your 
example at some distance a good deal 
has been accomplished. Perhaps we have 
a better opportunity with our smaller 
organizations to maintain the flexibility 
which has been urged. We haven't 
reached the ideal yet, but I suppose that 
if we were to state our ideal it might be 
in terms of a motto used by one of the 
hotels in the Adirondacks, “Large enough 
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to be excellent; small enough to be per- 
sonal.” (Laughter). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Those of 
you who heard the Secretary report the 
actions of the Association during the 
past year remember that he was kind 
enough to say that the Executive Com- 
mittee asked me to be the fraternal dele- 
gate to the Southern Association. That 
was upon request on my part. (Laugh- 
ter). 


D. Mr. Morgan's Introduction and 
Mr. Marquis’ Response 


I visited the Southern Association at 
Lexington last December and had a most 
delightful time. The one thing that I 
had to object to in the presiding officer 
was that he let a man from New York 
tell this story about Chicago. This man 
said that the people in Chicago had be- 
come somewhat concerned regarding 
English propaganda and the relation to 
the Chicago mayor, and that they had 
appointed a committee to confer with him 
to see if it might not be possible not 
only to get him satisfied but to stop some 
of the things that he was saying. 

So the chairman of that committee ap- 
proached the mayor and said to him, 
“We are somewhat in sympathy with 
your ideas on English propaganda and 
we would like to see if we can’t help 
you. We would like to direct your 
animus in one particular direction, and 


“we want to know whether you are at 


particular outs with King George III or 
King George V.” (Laughter). 

The mayor said, “My gosh, are there 
two of them guys?” (Laughter). 

I thought that was one of the things I 
ought to report to you upon my return 
(laughter) in order that you might take 
due notice and proper action with respect 
to the Southern Association. The presi- 
dent of that Association was most gra- 
cious; in fact, on a similar occasion to 
this he placed me between two ladies, 
and when I got home my wife couldn't 
find out what happened while I was 
there. I don’t know. (Laughter) I 
have taken more precaution with him be- 
cause I am sure he is just as susceptible 
as I am, so I have placed him between 
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the President and a possible President 
in the hope that he may not be permitted 
to stray at all. 

I should like to introduce to you the 
fraternal delegate and the former Presi- 
dent of the Southern Association, Mr. 
R. L. Marquis, President of the North 
Texas State Teachers College of Denton. 
(Applause). 

MR. ROBERT L. MARQUIS: Mr. 
Toastmaster, Friends: I think of the 
unkind things your President has done 
here tonight (and there have been more 
than one), to give away the methods 
and schemes whereby fraternal delegates 
are appointed is the unkindest he has 
committed. (Laughter) Be that as it 
may, it is public property now. I have 
learned in life that you shouldn’t be- 
‘lieve everything you hear. 

Born and reared in Texas at the age of 
fifteen (laughter )—you know, that burst 
of laughter only means to me you do not 
know how to punctuate; however, we 
are all friends and that is all right. 
(Laughter) At the age of fifteen I was 
permitted to take a trip into the West and 
T went as far west as San Angelo. Some 
of you have been in San Angelo. I just 
knew I was going to see a man killed 
every fifteen or twenty minutes. So 
walking around with my head up in the 
air, I ran over an old-timer, if you know 
what an old-timer in that country would 
be. He had his pants in one boot and 
not in the other, and he had a chew of 
tobacco in one side of his mouth and his 
hat on the side of his head. I don’t 
know what he was thinking about but 
I nearly knocked him down. It nearly 
scared me stiff. I turned around and 
said, “Pardon me, my friend, pardon 
me. Will you please pardon me?” I 
thought he was going to shoot me. 

He looked around at me, hit a knothole 
on the other side of the wooden walk 
and said, “I'll do it, friend, sure as hell.” 
(Laughter) Well, I knew I was among 
friends. 

At the station I ran over a man who 
had on some sort of a uniform. I put 
my bag down and began to apologize be- 
cause I knew I was up against it again. 
I haven’t been shot since I have been 
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here and now I am all right, and I am not 
afraid, because I feel I am still being 
told things that are not true. (Laugh- 
185) 2) 

i is a real pleasure to bring greetings — 
from the Southern Association to this 
Association. : 
two organizations is much alike. I don’t 
know which one copied the other one, 
but they are enough alike that Siamese 
twins could at least be known apart as 


pinta chm alcaall 


Vio Mia tt 


Rowe 


The machinery in these — 


they would be viewed by strangers. They — 


work in the same way. 


Three things are happening in the — 
Southern Association that I think you — 


will be interested in. That Association 
undertook last fall to make a little more 


careful study of new members and has ~ 


employed a full-time secretary to assist 
the executive secretary in a personal 
visit in making out applications, and he 
will also make visits to the schools as 
they make their triennial reports. This 
is an experiment that we think will be 
interesting. 

The other thing we are undertaking to 
do I know you are interested in in this 
territory, because you are on the receiv- 
ing end of it, and that is an attempt to 
help the negro schools, the negro col- 
leges, reach some basis of standardiza- 
tion. Graduates of negro colleges, of 
course, cannot attend schools in that 
territory, and if they wish to go on for 
further study they must come here. We 


have gotten some help. Naturally a man — 


has been employed and will go to work 
in September. Of course, we do not 
know what the results may be, but we 


think it will be worth a great deal to the — 


entire country. 


The third thing that I think is of in-— 


terest, and I gather from some of the 
discussions that I have heard that it is 
of interest, is the manner in which 
teachers colleges have been handled. I 


represent one, and, of course, that means — 


that I think everybody is interested be- 
cause I am. 


When the Southern Asso- © 


ciation finally interested itself in teacher — 


training institutions! it wrote out two 
sets of standards, but, fortunately, the 
second set of standards was identical 
with the set of standards for the arts 
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and science colleges. We are not hav- 
_ ing trouble about transfers but we did 
succeed in getting an agreement that 
there was no need to have two blocks of 
type for that matter, and so the second 
set of standards will no longer appear 
in the proceedings, but there will be 
footnotes prescribing certain limitations 
as to the amount of professional work 
that must be done and may be done by 
that type of institution and another 
footnote prescribing that schools of that 
type must supply and maintain teacher 
training facilities in the way of practice 
_schools and demonstration schools. It 
makes the matter much easier to handle, 
it seems to me. 

I mention those three things because 
they seem to be the ones that are of 
greatest interest to us, and I felt sure 
that you would be interested in those 
problems as they are being worked out 
in that territory. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I have 
known the last speaker much longer than 
most of you people have, and I want to 
testify that he is not shot, he is not 
even half shot. (Laughter). 


E. Mr. Morgan’s Introduction and 
Mr. McVey’s Address 


I am sure that we are all pleased with 
the greetings from these delegates, and 
we hope they have had an opportunity 
to see what they came to see, and we hope 
they will stay with us through the ses- 
sion and see what may come from this 
time on. 

At Lexington last winter I also had 
an opportunity to wander over the 
grounds of the University of Kentucky. 
JT also met the gentleman who is the 
president of that institution and I came 
back North with a very high opinion of 
him and with only one objection to the 
treatment that I received in Lexington. 
The morning after I arrived, I read in 
the paper that they had the coldest 
weather in Lexington that they had ever 
experienced. Of course, that was un- 
usual. It was also the coldest weather 
in the United States. I took it for 
granted that Lexington had put on a 
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cold storage problem for us people from 
the North. ‘ 

I am very glad to have this opportunity 
to present to you the president of that 
university, and he is going to speak to 
us on “Administrative Relations in Col- 
leges.” President McVey. (Applause). 

MR. FRANK L.” McVEY: “Mr, 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: After 
listening to the delightful comments 
which have been made by the fraternal 
delegates who have evidenced a wit and 
a humor that is supposedly higher and 
much broader in type than that which is 
usually heard on occasions like this, it 
seems to me a good deal of a come-down 
to discuss administration relations in 
colleges. 

In fact, I think perhaps one might al- 
most say the public school men who are 
here could turn to their neighbors who 
are members of colleges and tell them 
what those administrative relationships 
are and instruct them on what a college 
ought to be, and, in turn, the members 
of the college groups could say to the 
public school men how the public schools 
should be run. This thought was sug- 
gested to me by a story that I heard, that 
Bishop Woodcock of Louisville told, of 
a priest in the Moslem church in Cairo. 
He said on one occasion this man, who 
was very lazy, was speaking to his con- 
gregation. He said to them, “Knowest 
thou upon what I am to speak today?” 
And they all said, “No.” He said in 
reply, “Neither do I. Depart to thy 
homes in peace .and_ contentment.” 
(Laughter). 

They said, “Well, this will never do 
at all. So the next time he asks us if 
we know what he is to speak upon, we 
will say yes.” 

The next day the religious services 
were held, he said to them, ‘“Knowest 
thou upon what topic I am to speak to- 
day ?” é 

They all yelled “Yes.” 

“Since thou knowest, it is not necessary 
for me to tell. Depart thou to thy homes 
in peace and contentment.” (Laughter). 

So they got together and said, “Some 
of us when he asks that question next 
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time will say. no and some of us. will 
say yes.” 

So when he asked the third time, one 
group cried no, in loud, stentorian tones, 
and the other said yes. Then he said to 
them, “Those that know will tell those 
that do not know. Depart to thy homes 
in peace and contentment.” (Laughter). 

So I have suggested in this matter of 
administrative relations in colleges that 
the public school men could tell the 
college men what those relationships are 
and what they ought to be, and, in re- 
taliation, the college men could tell the 
public school men what the public schools 
ought to be, particularly the secondary 
ones. 

There are three phases, of course, to 
this matter of administrative relations in 
colleges. I want to deal with all three, 
not extensively, because you would be 
here a long time if I attempted to do it. 
But there is, first of all, the place of a 
board of trustees in a college; second, 
the function of the faculty, and, third, 
the relationship of the administrative 
officer to boards and faculty. Like Sum- 
ner in his book on The Forgotten Man, 
I am leaving the students outside of the 
picture. 

Now, the thesis I want to develop in 
connection with this discussion is a very 
simple one. When I have referred to 
it from time to time, college men have 
said, “That is ideal and the thing that we 
might strive for but hardly possible right 
away.” Yet it seems to me to be the 
fundamental thing in the workings of 
administrative sides of colleges if we 
are really to get on. That theme might 
be stated in this way: that trustees and 
faculty bodies are cooperative agencies 
that work together or should work to- 
gether, and the administrative officer is 
an executive agent of both these groups. 
That to me is not all a startling doctrine 
or a thing that is out of line at all, but 


when you hear the various things that — 


are said about college presidents and by 
them occasionally about faculties, one 
wonders whether administrative officers 
generally take the view that they are 
executive agents of boards of trustees 
and of faculty bodies. 
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A board of trustees occupies the posi- 
tion of being not only a legal body but 
a business body. It is the director of the 
business affairs of the institution, the 
guardian of its money, the planners, with 
the help and the suggestion of adminis- 
trative officers as well as teaching officers, 
of the building programs, and_ particu- 
larly the protectors of the legal rights of 
the institution, of the faculty and of the 
student group. So that a board of trus- 
tees may be said to have a definite func- 
tion that has widened and widened until 
under modern conditions in some of our 
institutions of learning in this country, 
it occupies a place where it absorbs to 
itself the entire control of the educational 
functioning of the institution. But if we 
are to look upon it as a division of func- 
tions, then that body of trustees deals 
with the legal, business and financial side 
of the institution. 

Of course, it may be said that any- 
body who deals with the financial side 
of an institution determines the policy, 
because the purse and the control of the 
purse determines what may be done or 
what can be done at given times. 

On the other hand, the faculty should 
have a coordinate position with a board 
of trustees, equal in dignity, equal in 
position and in place in the affairs of 
the institution. This group should not 
be looked upon as a hired group like so 
many persons engaged in a factory or in 
a lumber yard or in a railroad enter- 
prise, but rather as a group that share 
the responsibilities of conducting the in- 
stitution in a distinct field. Those re- 
sponsibilities relate to the formulation of 
the courses of study, the making of the 
by-laws for the government and the di- 
rection of students, and to legislate about 
those every-day matters which come up 
from time to time in making the place 
a going concern. In fact, it has to do 
with the development of courses of study 
andthe creation of departments and the 
organization of those departments. 

I think it is very well to keep in mind 
that a faculty ought to pass upon the 
question of departmental organization, 
the increase of departments, and they 
should have an opportunity of discussing 
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in such legislative bodies as they may be 
organized in, the purposes, the desirabil- 
ity, the wisdom of the creation of addi- 
tional departments, and to have an op- 
portunity to say something about it 
rather than to have it handed down to 
them as a kind of fiat which is to be 
carried out without any regard to the 
educational phases of the matter. 

If we take this view that the board 
of trustees has a function which is dis- 
tinct in character, which relates to the 
business side, to the care of moneys, to 
the legal questions that may arise from 
time to time, and to the general develop- 
ment of plans for construction; and the 
faculty. on the other hand, has to deal 
with the question of educational organi- 
zation, then we have the place of the 
administrative officer as an executive to 
carry out the functions and the purposes 
of these two groups, to carry out, for 
instance, the administrative things that 
arise in connection with the business side 
of the institution, and, on the other hand, 
to carry out those details of administra- 
tion that apply to the development of the 
educational phases of the institution. So 
that the executive officers, the adminis- 
trative officers, become agents both of the 
trustees and of the faculty, and the whole 
is a co-operative group working together 
for a common end, with certain view- 
points that shall be amalgamated and 
united for the purpose of developing one 
great and final result in a better organiza- 
tion, better direction, better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the problems of 
the institution. 

Now, how does it come that in Amer- 
ica we have had the development of a 
type of administrative officer in the field 
of education that is not to be found else- 
where on the planet? You do not find 
the college president in Europe. You do 
not find him in the great dominions of 
the British commonwealth of nations. 
You do not find him anywhere except 
here in America. How does it come 
that we have the college president with 
his powers, with his authorities, with his 
control over the agency of higher educa- 
tion such as appears here in the United 
States ? 
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Now if you turn back to the history 
of Europe and the higher education in 
Europe (and I shall not deal with it 
long; it is entirely familiar to you all), 
there was a student organization of cer- 
tain types of universities represented, for 
instance, in the University of Bologna, 
and there was the master type of uni- 
versity represented in the University of 
Paris. 

In the first instance, the students got 
together, created a university, hired the 
different instructors, determined upon 
the text and the books that were to be 
used, the courses of study that were to 
be followed, engaged the halls, and or- 
ganized the whole thing themselves. 

On the other hand, the Paris Univer- 
sity was an organization of leaders and 
of masters, not trustees but teachers, 
who created certain courses and groups 
of courses and invited the students of 
Europe to come to them. These institu- 
tions had large student attendance, run- 
ning somewhere between 10,000 and 
15,000 in number. But in time the stu- 
dent organization broke down. The mas- 
ter organization was affected more or 
less, and you have the gradual incoming 
of the power of the church to modify 
and to change the direction of the in- 
struction and of the control. 

In America, when Harvard University 
was established, you will find that the 
charter reads: “The fellows and schol- 
ars and tutors of Harvard College”’— 
1637. There is no mention of a presi- 
dent; there is no mention of a board of 
trustees. It is the teaching body that 
directs, that controls, that has to do with 
the stewardship over the property of the 
institution, the control of the students, 
the building up of the curriculum. 

But in less than one hundred years, 
the ecclesiastical quarrel that arose over 
the control of the college gradually re- 
duced the power of tutors and of fel- 
lows, with the result that the institution 
slipped into an absentee overlordship 
that is to be seen in many of our institu- 
tions today. 

The charter of William and Mary’s 
reads: “President and masters”—in the 
year 1693. Yale was organized by a 
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board of clergymen in 1701. The teach- a little something of an administrative 


ers did not organize Yale, but a board 
of clergymen interested in the develop- 
ment of a school, created that school and 
then brought in the tutors and teachers. 


In the case of Princeton, the charter 
specifically said. “A company of non- 
scholars” and there we come into the 
board of trustees of the present time. 
(Laughter) The creation of an absentee 
board, that is, a board that did not live 
on the campus, that did not have direct 
and immediate relationship with the 
teaching purposes of the institution, 
necessitated the creation of a key man 
and the man on horseback, the president 
of the college, comes into the picture at 
this point. 

The result of a situation of that sort, 
where the board of trustees comes in as 
the directing power (and somebody must 
keep them in touch with what is going 
on and keep. them in contact with the 
problems that arise and keep them in- 
formed) has resulted in reducing the 
faculty to merely a teaching body, with 
the overwhelming of the president with 
duties and obligations and difficulties, as 
a consequence of the change of emphasis 
that was found in European universities 
as compared with the development which 
is taking place here in America. So the 
trustees came into the possession of the 
educational, the financial and the admin- 
istrative policies of higher education here 
in the United States, as a consequence of 
this evolution which has taken place from 
the European type of university. 


It is true that the trustee system, which 
has existed here in America for upwards 
of 150, possibly 200 years, has produced 
a certain unity of policy, has made it pos- 
sible to bring forth programs of a uni- 
form nature and character, and to stamp 
the institution with certain viewpoints 
and certain developments that have been 
helpful in the earlier history and growth 
of the college. 


But the teaching agency of the institu- 
tion has certainly fallen to a lower level 
than that which exists in European uni- 
versities, and the faculty has become, in 
its earlier history, a debating society and 
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body. 

As we have moved on into larger stu- 
dent groups and institutions have be- 
come much greater in size than they were 
before, it has been necessary to take 
away a good deal of the legislative pow- 
ers of faculties and give them to smaller 
groups. So there has been created what 
is called in some places, a senate, a coun- 
cil, or some other name, which places in 
a body the legislative powers of develop- 
ing what necessary action may be taken 
in regard to the institution. 

Still, it may be said that the adminis- 
trative officer becomes their representa- 
tive, and it is a question, when he does 
so become their representative, whether 
he should actually have the power to 
veto over the action of the legislative 
body so created. 

In America it is essential, I think, and 
very desirable, that the organization of 
our colleges in their administrative rela- 
tionships and in the parts which they 
play should be set forth in written docu- 
ments, that they should be clearly 
printed, particularly in the larger institu- 
tions, so that the rights, the powers 
and the authority, not only of the board 
of trustees but of the faculty and of 
administrative officers as well may be set 
down in general terms, so there will be 
a clear understanding as to the functions 
of each, and so there may not be inter- 
ference with the authority and power of 
these different groups. 

I think it is without question that in 
the long run the determination of educa- 
tional policy by the faculty rather than 
by a board of trustees will be more con- 
ducive to a higher type of educational 
result, to a better organization of the 
educational program than if it were un- 
dertaken in the other way. 

When it comes to the question of the 
senate which we have now in the modern 
university and college, there ought to be 
representation of that body in the coun- 
cil, if there is a small executive council. 
There ought also to be, on the part of 
that body, representation in the budget- 
making power, so that the senate has a 
part in the determination of the budget, 
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and there ought also to be, I think, cer- 
tainly in the future at any rate, repre- 
sentation on the part of the senate in the 
board of trustees as well. If the senate 
has representation in the administrative 
council, if it has representation in the 
budget-making body, and if it has repre- 
sentation also in the directive body, 
namely the trustees, we have a co-ordina- 
tion of the administrative functions, the 
business functions and the policies of 
education brought together through the 
union of these groups. 

The matter of a budget is a very im- 
portant thing. It is amazing when one 
_ studies or looks into this question of 
a budget, how many institutions there 
are in the United States that have no 
budget, and how many there are that 
have no budgetary control. 

One man said to me not long ago, in 
discussing this matter, “Well, you know 
a budget has a good many disadvantages, 
because if you tell a department that 
they can have a certain amount of money 
and you put it down in the budget, they 
will spend it; whereas if you don’t put 
it down in the budget and they have to 
come to you from time to time to ask 
for this amount and that amount, they 
get tired and weary of asking and there- 
fore don’t spend so much.” 

There the argument is perhaps rather 
crudely stated of a budgetary situation, 
but, in the long run, an administrative 
officer cannot carry, it seems to me, all 
of the difficulties, all of the burdens, of 
making a budget by himself, because I 
have just passed through that this past 
week or so. I tell these people with 
whom we come in contact in developing 
this whole program, members of the 
staff, that our income is no larger this 
year than last year, and therefore we 
must hold the expenditures down. What 
happens? Everybody goes on the sup- 
position that everybody else does, like 
the farmers, for instance. When there 
is to be a cutdown, they increase their 
crops with the idea that everybody else 
will not increase their crops. So each 
department puts in the amount that they 
would like to have increased. One of 
the heads of a college, the College of 
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Commerce, said to me the other day, 
“Our college is new, it is just starting,” 
and so forth. “We have got to have more 
money.” 

“Where are you going to get it?” 

“Well,” he said, “we have got to have 
it anyhow. You can take it away from 
the others.” 

That is something of the situation. In 
the long run, you have got to have a ~ 
situation where the different factors that 
are spending money come into the prob- 
lem of actually distributing it. 

There is, then, this co-operative rela- 
tionship which exists in the modern col- 
lege under the best type of administra- 
tion. The board of directors, for in- 
stance, comes from different groups who 
may be interested in education ; they may 
not be interested in it; they may’ be 
there for political reasons or for social 
reasons or for financial reasons. They 
cannot deal with the educational problem. 
The executive officer who is entrusted 
with large authority under a system of 
that kind drifts constantly towards a one- 
man control and a one-man policy, and, 
in the long run, he may be able to carry 
it fairly well, but in the long run it will 
break down. It is bound to break down, 
because no man can build a college alone; 
it is a co-operative thing, a team thing, 
that has to be built by the contributions 
of all of the different factors that go to 
make it up. Any other attempt on the 
part of one or two individuals (I don’t 
mean to build and to make it) may go on 
for a while but, in the long run, it will 
not be constructive. 

Of course, there are exceptions to any 
kind of a rule, but I think in the mat- 
ter of the general policy to be followed 
that is essential to be kept in mind. 

There are two things that we must 
emphasize. One of them is the division 
of functions, namely the division between 
the business side and the care of plant 
and the like, and the educational side. 
The president as he now stands, .as an 
administrative officer, is the agent of 
both these groups, and becomes advisory 
and administrative in the functions that 
he carries out. In fact, he parallels the 
position of a premier under parliamen- 
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tary government. When he cannot carry 
a majority of either group, the thing for 
him to do is to resign. 


If we are to look upon his function 
as administrative and co-operative, then 
you have the question of his carrying 
the confidence of the group known as the 
board of trustees, and also to carry the 
confidence of the other group, the edu- 
cational. As long as he has their co-op- 
eration, their loyalty and their adminis- 
trative confidence, then he can go on. 
With that kind of teamwork it is pos- 
sible to produce a result. 


We are passing, I think, from the 
stage when secrecy in the conduct of 
the affairs of a board of trustees is go- 
ing, when the minutes of a board of 
trustees are kept under lock and key. I 
think it is very unfortunate, indeed, in 
any institution where anybody who wants 
to see the minutes may not see them. 
There ought to be provision by which the 
minutes of all meetings of the adminis- 
trative as well as the educational group 
should be given to all those who are 
interested, particularly the educational 
staff. A publication of the minutes, 
therefore, seems to be highly desirable. 


There ought to be, perhaps sometime 
in the future, the representation of 
groups on the board of trustees as we 
have already the representation of 
alumni. We have representation of 
various groups, in state universities, like 
the farm groups, the fair board or the 
agricultural board. Why shouldn’t there 
be representation also of the educational 
group? It is the problem of common 
understanding and knowledge, a mutual 
problem, a problem that requires the best 
that every group can give, and it re- 
quires the viewpoint of all of these dif- 
ferent groups to get the picture as a 
whole. The educational and financial 
problems are one. 


The president moves, I think, more 
and more into the field of an advisory 
and administrative function. We must 
come more and more to his relief in the 
matter of placing the conduct of details 
of administration in the hands of sub- 
ordinate officers. But if we do recog- 
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nize the need of the democratic develop- 
ment of education, the recognition that 
the function of education, after all, is 
the maintenance of the larger life, the 


development of the spirit of democracy 


and understanding of social relationships 
and of humankind, as well as the other 
things that go along with it, then it is 
essential that we shall bring to it all the 
possible wisdom that we can bring to it 
in the development of the problem with 
which we are confronted. 

A college of these days is a compli- 
cated organization with many functions, 
many members, many viewpoints. They 


must be harmonized, united, and brought ° 


together to pool under the same purpose, 
so that out of it will come the educational 
institutions that shall function harmoni- 
ously, effectively, advantageously and 
peacefully and contentedly, because all of 
the factors that go to make up its ad- 
ministration are united; they have equal 
opportunity ; they understand each other ; 
they appreciate the problem. 

As my friend said to me when I told 
him something of this viewpoint, “That 
is an ideal day when you get these 
things.” I don’t see why it can’t be done 
today in all of our institutions if we 
come first to an understanding of the 
differences of function, and where we 
understand that it is not the purpose of 
a particular group to move over into the 
functions of another group, but to respect 
each other and to understand the pur- 
poses of each other. I can think that 
when we come to an end of this sort 
the president of an institution may regard 
it as the end of a perfect day, when the 
board of trustees are as patient as Job, 
have the wisdom of Solomon, the humor 
that understands man, and appreciation 
of purpose and of interest, and the fac- 
ulty, on their part, have knowledge, ac- 
tually contribute to human welfare, have 
some appreciation of the humor of situ- 
ations and that they are a part of an 
organization which is working for a com- 
mon end. I can think then of the col- 


lege president folding his hands under 


the tree in Arcadia and resorting to 
dreams that are not disturbed by the 
many, many questions that bother the 
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men who are in administrative relations 
today. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I am sure 
we are all grateful to President McVey 
for this very good address. 

Some of you may have noticed that 
one number on the program has not 
come ; it will not come tonight. We stand 
adjourned. 

. .. The meeting adjourned at eight 
thirty-five o’clock ... 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


March 21, 1930 


Mr. Edwin Miller’s report having been 
made and accepted, Chairman Morgan 
proceeded as follows: 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: There 
seems to be no questions on this report 
so we will proceed to the next number. 

You will note that the Committee on 
Standards for Use in the Reorganization 
of Secondary School Curricula has a 
general report to be given by Professor 
L. W. Webb of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. There are two other reports that 
come under that general heading. 

I am very glad to present to you at 
this time, Professor Webb. 


F. Mr. Webb’s Report 


MR. L. W. WEBB: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been 
coming before you so often in regard to 
these reports of this Committee, I feel 
somewhat in hesitancy about doing it this 
morning. 

For the past several years the March 
Quarterly has contained a considerable 
amount of material of this Committee. 
The March Quarterly of this year, as you 
have observed, contains nothing from 
this Committee. I would not have you 
get the idea from that that we have not 
been busy. As a matter of fact, we 
have been very busy on a number of 
projects this year. 

In making this very brief, general re- 
port I should like to look briefly at the 
past and at the present and at the future 
work of this Committee. 

Most of us are aware that we have 
een working on this Committee for 
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about ten years. We have done one or 
two outstanding things which have been 
published in the Quarterly from time to 
time. We have devoted most of the 
time these past years to a statement of 
a pattern on a qualitative level that we 
could use in selecting material for use 
in our high school curricula. 

Those have been stated. so often in 
the Quarterly and before this Association 
that I deem it is not necessary to go 
into that at this time. Those statements 
have been under the heading of the ma- 
jor objectives embodied in four state- 
ments. We have gone one step further, 
as you will recall, and tried to get some 
immediate objectives which ‘would affect 
classroom practice so that teachers might 
check up and find out whether or not 
they are accomplishing these major ob- 
jectives which have been set up. 

The work for the past year has gone 
on under the heading of several sub- 
committees. One of those committees 
has worked on the qualitative side. Pro- 
fessor F. D. Curtis of the University — 
of Michigan, in conjunction with two 
other people, experts in general science, 
have selected a list of 900 items in gen- 
eral science and have passed combined 
judgment on those 900 items as to whe- 
ther or not they would contribute to 
the accomplishment of these various 
qualitative objectives which this Commit- 
tee has set up. 

We have had several people working 
on the quantitative side of our work. 
We have made some progress in that 
direction this last year, a small amount, 
and that work has been continued this 
year. 

The other two parts of the report of 
this Committee which will be presented 
to you by Dr. Hurd and Dr. Downing, 
deal with the quantitative aspects of our 
work. I will not say anything further 
about that at this time but leave that 
entirely in their hands. 

There is one other quantitative project 
that is just now getting under way. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Lancelot of the State Col- 
lege at Ames, Iowa, has made a unit, in 
the light of these qualitative objectives, 
in chemistry. That is to be tried out in 
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a number of schools in the North Central 
territory this spring, in order to dis- 
cover what are the best ways and the 
amount of time necessary to accomplish 
a certain one of these objectives which 
this Committee has set up in dealing with 
certain materials in chemistry, primarily 
in reference to the ultimate objective of 
health. We hope to make a more de- 
tailed report of that experiment next 
year. 

We have had two other small sub- 
committees. One was concerned with 
the matter of trying to get a brief, sim- 
plified statement of these qualitative ob- 
jectives which -this Committee has 
worked on for so long. The report of 
that Committee was made by Professor 
Willing of the University of Wisconsin 
to our Commission the other day. The 
Commission decided that that needs still 


more simplifying and editing, and they . 


have asked that Committee, with some 
additions, to simplify that in certain di- 
rections and publish it in our Quarterly 
and make reprints and broadcast it over 
the North Central territory. 

For some reason or other, this Com- 
mittee has seemed to have had difficulty 
in making itself understood. Whether 
that is due to our inability to use the 
_ English language or whether it is due to 
the lack of people actually studying our 
material, it is difficult to say. Certainly 
we do need a simplified statement of it, 
and we are hoping to accomplish that in 
this brief statement which we expect to 
spread broadcast to the high schools over 
the North Central territory during this 
coming year. 

The other task with which we were 
concerned was trying to find out how 
much or what use is being made of all 
these materials which this Committee has 
produced in these past years. In a small 
subcommittee in which I did most of 
the work, we framed a very brief ques- 
tionnaire to try to discover what use 
the materials are being put to, but before 
I read that to you I should like to show 
you one other aspect of that part of our 
work. I made a check to see how widely 
this material that has been published 
from time to time has really been pur- 
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chased and spread throughout our terri- 


tory. I discovered through the offices of 


the Quarterly that our report in 1927, 
that little monograph which we pub- 
lished as a reprint from the Quarterly, 
had a sale of 2,217 copies, and there 
were 978 copies purchased of the little 
monograph reprint from the 1928 Quar- 
terly. : 

We also published separate reprints of 
the various subcommittee reports. I 
shall not go into the number of various 
subcommittee reprints that have been 
purchased, in detail, except to say that 
of those, 14,892 have been purchased and 
distributed over the country, most of 
those being in North Central territory. 
However, a goodly number of them have 
been purchased outside of the North 
Central territory, so our material has had 
rather widespread distribution. 

The other thing with which we are 
concerned is the actual use which this 
material is being put to in affecting 
classroom practice, because our Commit- 
tee has worked on the theory that ultim- 
ately, if this material does not affect 
classroom practice, then it is going to 
have no significance so far as education 
is concerned. 

This is the simple questionnaire which 
we used. There were only two ques- 
tions in it. “Have you made direct use 
in your classes of the reports of the 
Committee on Standards for Reorganiz- 
ing Secondary School Curricula which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
North Central Quarterly? Place a check. 
Yes or no. If you answer yes, please 
tell in what ways and what subjects.” 


There were several blank lines for that.: 


“Second: Do you feel that your 
teaching has been affected by this ma- 
terial directly or indirectly? Check yes 
or no.” We give examples of what we 
mean by directly and indirectly. “If you 
answer yes, please tell in what ways.” 
We asked them to sign their names, the 
subjects they are teaching, the school and 
the location. 

I selected from the material furnished 
me from the Quarterly office by Profes- 
sor Davis, the principals, administrators 
and teachers in the North Central terri- 
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tory who had purchased these reprints. 
We sent out 3,800 of this little ques- 
tionnaire with a letter, explaining to them 
what we desired in the matter. Our re- 
turns from that showed only 15 per 
cent. Up to the time that I made this 
report there were really only 407 copies 
that were usable. There are a number 
that have come in since, that increase that 
number to 15 per cent. Of that 407, 188 
or 46 per cent answered “Yes” to both 
of those questions; 144 or 35 per cent 
answered “Yes” to at least one of the 
questions. So we got an answer of “Yes” 
to either one or both of the questions 
on 332 papers, or 81 per cent of the re- 
turns. There were 75 who returned the 
blanks and checked “No” to both ques- 
tions, which was 18 per cent of the re- 
turns. 

The interesting thing was that of 
those answers, 42 per cent answered 
Question No. 2, which showed that it 
was having its largest effect in the teach- 
ing situation with which we were con- 
cerned very largely. 

I also tried to get a check upon the 
people who were using the materials in 
their positions and the work they are 
engaged in. There were 58 administra- 
tors who returned questions filled out 
and signed, and 6 supervisors. The 
teachers of the various subject matter 
as follows turned in questionnaires filled 
out: 50 English teachers, 44 Latin 
teachers, 25 history teachers, 24 mathe- 
matics teachers, 19 science teachers (I 
judge that is general science), 19 physics 
teachers, 11 French teachers, 10 chem- 
istry, 8 Spanish teachers, 8 social sci- 
ence teachers, 7 biology teachers, 6 music 
teachers, 6 home economics teachers, 4 
commercial subject teachers, 3 physical 
education teachers, 2 German teachers, 1 
Greek teacher, 1 agriculture teacher. 
There were 29 miscellaneous, doing other 
types of work in the schools, and there 
were 23 that didn’t indicate what line 
of work they were engaged in. So we 
have checks from all of them, except 
that we have the largest numbers, as 
you will see, from English, Latin, history 
and mathematics, and the science group 
comes next, 
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You might ask at this time why we 
got such small returns from that ques- 
tionnaire. One answer is this: I got 
any numbers of letters back from people 
to whom we sent the questionnaire, who 
said that most of the people that used 
that material last year had moved to 
other places, and consequently they 
could not have them fill them out. So 
the labor turnover of our teachers is 
one of the causes of the small returns. 
The other is, of course, that probably 
they are not using it sufficiently well or 
in a definite enough manner to make any 
adequate returns. Even at the best I do 
not think we can be too optimistic in 
thinking that our material is, up to the 
present time, having any very large ef- 
fect in affecting school procedure. 

However, there is one other thing that 
came out of this material and that was 
the comments made by these various peo- 
ple, that show somewhat the use. to 
which it is being put. The administra- 
tors’ comments center around two ideas: 
First, that they had used it for discus- 
sions at teachers’ meetings, and the other 
that they had used it in helping them 
to reorganize their own curricula, but 
they did not say in what ways specific- 
ally it had aided in the reorganization 
of their own curricula. 

The teachers made this statement: “I 
have gotten a new point of view.” That 
was the thing that was stated very often. 
“It has helped me to realize what my 
objectives are and to constantly keep 
them in mind and try to realize them.” 

The other aspect was, they said they 
had taken certain books from the sub- 
committee’s reports, or they had put cer- 
tain books in the library that they did 
not have, or had selected a new text- 
book or, in some instances, they had 
gotten a specific device or method to be 
used in the classroom from some of the 
subcommittee’s reports. 

That is the work that we have done 
this year. The plans for next year are 
to be centered largely around one idea, 
and that is to do something further to 
make this material more useful to the 
classroom teacher. We are going fur- 
ther with the work on an experimental 
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level that Dr. Hurd and Dr. Downing 
are doing, also this work that Mr. Lan- 
celot is doing. We are expecting to get 
some of the other subcommittees to se- 
lect units of subject matter in the list 
of these objectives which we have 
worked out and to try them in the class- 
room, in order to see how they can be 
used and under what conditions the best 
results will be accomplished. 


What we are hoping will eventuate 
out of this work is that a body of ma- 
terial will be ‘produced, evaluated in 
terms of this qualitative pattern which 
we have set up, that will actually be put 
into the hands of the teachers to be used, 
and certain conditions. and_ technics 
worked out so that the teachers may 
know and check up from time to time 
as to whether or not they are realizing 
in their classroom teaching the objectives 
that are worth while. 


We have had a good many comments 
at our Commission meetings on these 
reports. Some of them have been favor- 
able and some of them have been un- 
favorable. The Committee welcomes 
gladly all criticisms of our work. I 
think we have had more criticisms, both 
pro and con, this year than ever before. 
That is encouraging from one angle, that 
at least our work is attracting more 
attention. Unless we get some criticism, 
we figure we are not attracting any at- 
tention. We are glad to have the criti- 
cisms. 


We thank you very, very much for 
the co-operation which you have given 
us in the past, and we are asking that 
cooperation to continue, which we feel 
sure will continue, in our serious effort 
and our hardest task in trying to deter- 
mine the quantitative aspects of this ma- 
terial, so that it will actually be usable 
in the classroom situations of the North 
Central high schools, 


I thank you. (Applause). 
PRESIDENT MORGAN: We will 


listen to the other two reports before we 
ask questions or take up discussion. 


The next report is on Essentials in 
Physics, by Professor A. W. Hurd, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


‘Ladies and Gentlemen: 
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G. Mr. Hurd’s Report 

MR. A. W. HURD: Mr. President, 
I am going to 
try to give in a short time an idea of what 
the Subcommittee on Physics has been 
trying to do. This’ necessarily will be 
quite sketchy. Believe me, it is a hard 
job to suit physics teachers, administra- 
tors, psychologists, statisticians, and so 
on. We have tried to pay some little 
attention to all of these various divisions 
and, of course, we are ready for any 
amount of criticism because we believe 
that by criticism projects like these will 
be carried to some worth-while conclu- 
sion. 

I think it is very worth-while to state, 
even though in a couple of trite para- 
graphs, the viewpoint. This goes back 
ten years, as Dr. Webb has said, so I am 
going to re-present the viewpoint of the 


_ Subcommittee on- Physics. 


... Mr. Hurd read the report of the 
Subcommittee on Physics.* 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: The last 
report from this Commission is on 
Teaching Units in a Year’s Work in 
Biology, by Dr. Downing of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

H. Mr. Downing’s Report 


DR. ELLIOTT R. DOWNING: This 
Committee on Units for Teaching Bio- 
logy has been working this year by send- 
ing our typical units to high school 
teachers, asking them to teach units to 
point of mastery and report the time re- 
quired for such teaching. 

I presented day before yesterday the 
results of that study as far as we have 
obtained results, and will simply state at 
present our conclusion, that not more 
than ten to twelve units in biology should 
be prescribed for the year’s course at 
high school level. 

The Committee is impressed with the 
need of organizing the science course as 
a whole from first grade on through the 
high school. Therefore, we should as- 
sign to the grades and the junior high 
schools certain units which I shall not 
have time to discuss this morning or 
even name, but if in the report that I do 


in the 


1This _Teport appeared September 
Wait issue of the Quarterly, p. 257ff—The 
itor. 


; 
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make you see that certain essential things 
have been omitted, you may take it 
for granted that they come in the pre- 
liminary work of the grades and the jun- 
ior high school. 

The Committee is preceeding on the 
assumption also, that as far as the knowl- 
edge content of the biology course is 
concerned, that knowledge content should 
be gotten over to the pupils in the form 
of an understanding of the most import- 
ant principles of biology. What these 
most important principles are will be de- 
termined by studies that have been made 
in part, by studies that are now going 
on, studies like Finley and Caldwell’s 
study of biology required to read the 
daily newspapers, like Ambrose’s study 
of the science principles required to read 
the Literary Digest intelligently, like 
Miss Webster’s study of the funda- 
mental science or biological principles 
that underlie legislation on biological 
matters. Those are a few of the studies 
that are completed now and others are in 
progress. Only in this way can we 
determine on the actual fact basis what 
are the principles that are required. 

To illustrate my point: If, for in- 
stance, one is concerned in getting over 
an understanding of health (and one of 
our fundamental objectives is health), or 
if one is endeavoring to produce healthy 
pupils, that is to be accomplished by the 
establishment of proper health habits, by 
further rationalizing those habits, giving 
pupils an understanding of the principles 
that underlie them, by establishing those 
emotionalized standards which will mo- 
tivate the acquirement of such habits and 
the retention of such habits, and by giv- 
ing pupils skill in thinking through their 
health problems. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the 
three major things to be accomplished 
by our biology are, first, an understand- 
ing of the most important principles of 
biology to the point where we will apply 
them to problematic situations ; secondly, 
the establishment of certain desirable 
emotionalized standards; thirdly, impart 
in the pupils a reasonable degree of skill 
in scientific thinking. 

I shall not have time this morning to 
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say more than this, that in the units 
recommended are two, one of which has 
as its object the establishment of such an 
emotionalized standard and an apprecia- 
tion of the work that has been done for 
mankind by biology. If one should read, 
for instance, de Kruif’s book on The 
Hunger Fighters, he would get some of 
the appreciation that I should like to get 
over to pupils by a unit of this sort. 

I should like, also, to have one of these 
ten or twelve units on the matter of 
developing skill in scientific thinking in 
biology so that we could bank on pupils 
being able to see the fallacy in such 
current notions, for instance, as that 
handling a toad gives you warts or that 
you can create a horsehair snake by put- 
ting a horsehair in the water trough. 

May I take now the remaining few 
minutes to suggest some of the important 
principles of biology and give you some 
notion of why it seems to me that it is 
important that we should master such 
:mportant principles. I shall not try to 
read the list of principles that make up 
these twelve units. That you can get in 
the published report. I would read them 
if I had time, but I will just take a 
couple of them as samples to illustrate 
what I mean by an understanding of a 
principle of biology, an understanding to 
the point of mastery where, in all prob- 
ability, you will be able to use it in life 
situations. 

Don’t misunderstand me to imply that 
since I am so anxious that pupils should 
understand principles, I should start my 
instruction by having pupils memorize 
the principles. Of course, that would be 
an erroneous technic. What we start 
with is a problematic situation. For in- 
stance, the boys in my class, and perhaps 
the girls too, have gone out fishing for 
bass. They haven’t had any luck, so 
they come to me, the teacher of biology, 
and say, “What is the matter? We 
couldn’t get any bass.” 

“Well, what time of day did you go 
out ?” 

“Along about ten or eleven o'clock.” 

“Well, what did you use for bait?” 

“We used flies. They told us that was 
the thing to use for bait for bass.” 
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“Where did you cast them?” 

“In the shallow water among the 
reeds.” 

“T can tell you what your trouble is. 
You don’t understand a very simple 
principle of biology. Bass feed on 
minnows. Minnows feed on still smaller 
stuff like crustaceans. Crustaceans feed 
on still smaller stuff like the algae and 
the Protozoa. Those are, as all organ- 
isms are, adjusted very nicely to the var- 
ious factors in their environment, and 
one of the factors to which they are 
very sensitive is sunlight. They come to 
the surface when the light is dim but 
they go down deep when the light is 
intense. So when you go fishing for bass 
at ten or eleven o’clock in the morning, 
there is no use fishing in shallow water 
because the bass have gone down after 
the minnows that have gone down after 
the crustaceans that have gone down 
after the Protozoa. They are negatively 
prototrophic. They don’t like intense 
sunlight. Therefore when you go next 
time you put on thirty or forty feet of 
line and fish with minnows and go out 
into deep water.” . 

That is the sort of situation which I 
should like to introduce to lead up to this 
principle of the nice adjustment of every 
organism to its environment. It seems to 
me that it is important to lead up to that 
principle of nice adjustment of every 
organism to its environment, because we 
are all organisms, and it is our job to 
adjust ourselves to our environment. 
Animals and plants will tell you that 
there are only three ways that that can 
be done. You can only adjust yourself 
in three ways, either by changing the 
environment to suit your need, as a 
beaver does when he builds a dam, or 
by changing yourself to fit your environ- 
ment, arid that is the most common form 
of adjustment. If you can’t do either of 
those two things, there is only one way 
to do, and that is to get up and get out 
into a better environment where you can 
make a better-adjustment. That is what 
the birds do on the approach of winter ; 
they migrate South. 

We should get such a principle as that 
over to our youngsters so that it will 
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function in life situations, and they will — 
realize that when they go to work under : 


an ornery boss, it is their job to do one 
of those three things. They have either 
got to change the boss to suit themselves, 
and that is pretty hard, or else they have 
got to adjust themselves. What they 
have got to learn to do is to get along 
with that ornery boss. Don’t you wish 
some of your teachers had that principle 
in mind? If they cannot do either one 
of those things, they have to get up and 
get out. That is what I am trying to 
make clear, that we are trying to get 
over such an understanding of the most 
important principles of biology as will 
enable the pupil to apply them to prob- 
lematic situations in life. 

There is no use in teaching biology 
simply as a book subject. If biology 
doesn’t make the pupil better able to 
cope with life’s problems, whether those 
be problems concerning which you have 
got to do something, or problems con- 
cerning which you have merely got to 
think just for the intellectual satisfac- 
tion; if biology doesn’t equip the pupil 
to go out into life and meet life’s prob- 
lems, if it is merely a book subject, let 
us not teach it but drop it and make 
room for something that is more effec- 
tive. 

I do not believe there is any subject 
that is written, if properly taught, that 
will give a student a better equipment 
for meeting some, at least, of life’s prob- 
lems than the study of biology. 

I have tried to show you, then, simply 
how the Committee is working, illustrat- 
ing it with one of the principles, and the 
mastery of that principle to the point 
where it functions in life situations. I 
shall not take time to read the list of 
principles as they will appear in the 
published report. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I am 
sorry we have only five minutes left for 
any questions or discussion of these very 
excellent reports. There must be a great 
deal of appreciation in the hearts of these 
men who have made these reports, in 
view of the fact that they have been so 
complete there are no questions or points 
of discussion. 


~ 


There is a little business to be per- 
formed at this time. The first thing is 

a report from the Secretary on the work 
of the Executive Committee. 


I. Mr. Edmonson’s Report for The 
Executive Committee 


SECRETARY EDMONSON: Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Associa- 
tion: The Executive Committee held a 
meeting last evening, adjourning at one 
o’clock this morning. 

The following matters are brought to 

your attention as decisions of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 
_ First, the Executive Committee ap- 
proved a report from the Cimmission on 
Secondary Schools which included a re- 
vision of certain of the present standards 
for the accrediting of high schools, and 
directed that Mr. Brown, Secretary of 
the Commission, should bring these re- 
visions to the attention of the Associa- 
tion for approval or rejection, as speci- 
fied in the Constitution. 

Second, the Committee determined 
that a preliminary consideration of the 
budget for this next year should be taken 
up at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee to be held following the adjourn- 
ment of the session this afternoon. 

The Executive Committee, acting as a 
Committee on Time and -.Place, prepared 
its report and authorized the Secretary 
to present it to the Association. This 
will be done later in the morning. 

The Executive Committee heard an 
appeal from the action of the Com- 
mission on Higher Institutions in the 
matter of the removal of Crane Junior 
College from the approved list. After 
considerable discussion of the facts in 
the case, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“The Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools approves the ac- 
tion of the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions in removing Crane Junior Col- 
lege from the approved list of the As- 
sociation. In view, however, of the 
plans of Superintendent Bogan for im- 


proving and strengthening Crane Junior 


College, the Executive Committee invites 
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him and the officials of Crane Junior 
College to submit this next fall to the 
Board of Review of the Commission on 
Higher Institutions a report regarding 
the improvements that have been made 
or are in progress for the purpose of 
meeting the standards of the Associa- 
tion.” 

Representatives of Butler College ap- 
peared before the Executive Committee 
with a request that the action of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education in removing Butler from the 
list of approved colleges be rescinded. 
After considerable discussion with the 
representatives of the college of the facts 
involved, the Executive Committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Voted by the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Association in the 
case of the appeal of Butler University 
to reaffirm the decision of the Com- 
mittee to drop Butler University from 
the list of accredited colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

I assume it is desirable to explain to 
the membership that under the Constitu- 
tion the Executive Committee is the final 
court of appeals on such matters as are 
covered in the two resolutions. 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: These re- 
ports need no action on the part of this 
Association. 

The Secretary will now make the re- 


port of the Committee on Time and 
Place. 


SECRETARY EDMONSON: Un- 
der the Constitution the Association is 
authorized to determine the time and 
place of the annual meeting. The report 
from the Executive Committee therefore 
comes as a recommendation. 

It is the recommendation of the Exe- 
cutive Committee that the 1931 Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Associa- 
tion be held in Chicago at a date corre- 
sponding to the date of the meeting this 
year, namely March 17-20. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Time and Place. What will you do with 
its report? 
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MR. W. J. S. BRYAN (Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.): I move it be 
accepted. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried. 


J. Miscellaneous Business Matters 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: _ The 
Committee on Nominations will give its 
report. The Chairman is Superintendent 
Gosling. 

MR. THOMAS W.GOSLING: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
statement which I am about to make will 
lack the elements of attention and sur- 
prise which usually attach to nominations 
for office in an association as large and 
distinguished as this. The reason is that 
the report has already been printed in the 
Quarterly and is in your hands. It is 
necessary, however, according to prece- 
dent in-the Association, to make a formal 
report at this meeting. 

Consequently, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee I submit the following: 

President: Merle Prunty, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Ist Vice President: C. R. Maxwell, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

2nd Vice President: G. W. Willett, 
Principal, Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, Illinois 

Members of the Executive Committee: 

M. E. Haggerty, University of Minne- 

sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

W. E. Tower, District Superintendent 

of High Schools, Chicago, Ilinois 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The Constitution provides that 
other nominations may be made by pe- 
tition signed by ten members. The 
President is not in possession of any 
such petition. Is there such one? We 
are then ready to take action with respect 
to the report of the Committee on Nom- 
inations. What is your pleasure? 

MR. E. L. MILLER (Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich.): Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the nominations be 
closed and the Secretary be instructed to 
cast the unanimous ballot of the Associa- 
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tion for the nominees made by the Com- 
mittee. 

MR. W:.. J:..S.:. BRYAN... (Pablo 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.): I second the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Do you © 
wish to discuss it? Those in favor of 
the motion say “aye”; those opposed — 
“no.” The motion is carried and the 
Secretary will cast the ballot. 

SECRETARY EDMONSON: The 
ballot has been cast. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: The next 
is the report of the Auditing Committee 
which was appointed to audit the ac- 
counts of the Association as found in the 
report and records of the Treasurer. Mr. 
Maxwell is Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee. 

MR. C.R. MAXWELL: Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the part of the Auditing Com- 
mittee I wish to present the following 
report. } 

... Mr. Maxwell read the report of 
the Auditing Committee .. . 

MR. MAXWELL: I move the adop- 
tion of this report. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the report and the motion. Is 
there a second ? 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried .. . 

MR. J. R. EFFINGER (University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.): I should 
like to know whether the approval and 
acceptance of the report carries with it 
the change in the fiscal year. 

MR. MAXWELL: That was the mo- 
tion. The certified public accountants 
suggested that this practice would be 
much superior to the present, owing to 
the fact that from the time of this meet- 
ing to the close of June many of the 
schools pay their dues. This seems to 
be in accordance with the practice now 
followed by practically all school systems 
in the United States. 

MR. EFFINGER: It is all right as 
long as the Constitution isn’t against us. 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: The Sec- | 
retary says it isn’t. He knows the Con- 
stitution by heart, better than he knows 
the Decalogue. 
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I think those of you who have lingered 
around and near the exits ought to have 
_ the surprise sprung on you. In the first 

place, in trying to make up this program, 
the President and the Secretary did 
everything possible to adjust it to the de- 
sires of the Association and took sug- 
gestions of speakers for the occasion 
wherever we could get them. Naturally 
the type of men that were suggested and 
wanted were difficult to get, and we have 
been adjusting the program to try to fit 
the needs of them for the past three 
months. That explains one of the 
changes which we have made in the time 
-at which Secretary Wilbur appeared. 

President Wickenden of the Case 
School of Applied Science could not 
appear on the program at the time we 
first invited him. He was, however, at 
that time able to accept this engagement. 
But acceptances of men for programs 
are governed by other things sometimes 
than the wishes of the men who accept 
them. A telegram received Wednesday 
evening from President Wickenden’s 
secretary said that he was ill and unable 
to appear. For a short time we tried to 
arange for another speaker. We were 
not able to do so. It was then agreed 
that last night’s program would be split 
and one of the numbers would be given 
instead of Mr. Wickenden’s address. 
Mr. McVey had been invited as a guest 
to appear last night. We did not desire 
to ask him to transfer his part in the 
program. If you are any good at all 
at enigmas, you can see the answer to 
the adjustment. (Applause). 

There are two things about the presi- 
dency of this Association that I think 
you ought to have brought to your at- 
tention The first is that it is a great 
honor to be elected to the presidency and 
to preside over such organizations as 
have reported here in the past two days. 
The other is that since the Committee on 
the President’s Address has been aban- 
doned, it gives the President an op- 
portunity to select his own subject and 
say what he will. Naturally, these men, 
as they come from the different voca- 
tions in the educational world in this As- 
sociation, choose topics that are interest- 
ing to them whether they are to the As- 
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sociation or not, and I have done that. 
The thing I have chosen to discuss 
with you is, Teacher Training Institu- 
tions and the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
. . . President Morgan read his ad- 
dress.* 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: The 
Secretary has made a suggestion which is 
in your hands. He said, “Why not al- 
low discussion of the paper?’ Do you 
wish to discuss it? 

Is Mr. Carman here? I think if we 
do not discuss the paper we ought to see 
the man who has been mentioned. I am 
very glad to present him to this audience, 
if he needs any presentation. (Ap- 
plause). 


K. Mr. Carman’s Remarks - 


MR. GEORGE N. CARMAN: It is 
rather interesting to be trotted out as a 
relic of the past. (Laughter) I have 
been much interested in the paper we 
have been listening to this morning. 
There is one consideration I think we 
must keep constantly in mind in this 
Association, and that is many of the 
things that have come about have been 
due to changes that are most significant 
in the history of our country. Of course, 
the one outstanding fact is the decided 
increase in the number of high schools. 
I think since this organization started, 
each ten years has seen the number of 
high schools doubled. Of course, that 
had its effect on this whole question of 
teacher training institutions. 

Some of us recall that in the early 
days normal schools, as they were called 
then, and agricultural colleges took stu- 
dents from the country who had had very 
little high school work. Their job was 
to furnish preparation for the work they 
were to do either in agriculture or in 
teaching, with that fact in mind. But 
now as we go over the country and see 
in every community the most outstand- 
ing building is a high school, and as we 
recognize the tremendous increase in 
high school attendance which has a very 
great significance, I think that fact in 


This address was published in the September 
(1930) issue of the Quarterly, p 225ff.—The 
Editor. 
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itself explains many of the things that 
have happened in this Association. 

I don’t know whether I was called 
out here to discuss this paper or because 
of the part that I was so fortunate to 
have in the early history of this Asso- 
ciation. I don’t want to weary you, but 
I have reached that age when things 
that happened a good many years ago 
are more vividly in mind than things that 
have happened more recently, and I[ 
should like to spend a few minutes 
dwelling on the beginnings of this or- 
ganization. 

I recall most vividly the meeting that 
was held at Northwestern University in 
1895. In passing, I think you may be 
interested to know that the men who 
met at that time in response to the call 
that was sent out by President Angell, 
at the suggestion of the Michigan School 
Masters’ Club, at Evanston and organ- 
ized this Association were men that we 
all are and should be more or less famil- 
iar with. 

It was my good fortune, in going to 
Evanston, to be in company with Wil- 
liam R. Harper. At that meeting, I 
think the first to preside as temporary 
Chairman was President James B. An- 
gell. He was succeeded as permanent 
Chairman, as I remember it, by Judge 
Draper, who was at-that time President 
of the University of Llinois. 

The one thought that was emphasized 
at that meeting was: “Shall this Asso- 
ciation simply be another association that 
meets to listen to papers and discuss 
them, or shall we assume the responsibil- 
ity of doing certain things besides talk- 
ing?” Judge Draper, in particular, em- 
phasized the fact, as he did later on, 
that we must be very careful about as- 
suming responsibility, that our duties 
were necessarily and primarily advisory. 
That appears in one of the present ar- 
ticles of the Constitution. It is doubtless 
true, but there is no better illustration 
of the possibilities of voluntary co-opera- 
tion than is_furnished by this North 
Central Association. 

The man who was on the committee 
tor Iormimg the Constitution, that I as- 
sume had most to do with forming the 
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Constitution, was William R. Harper, — 
and the reason I make that assumption 
is because of a remark once made to me 
by one of Dr. Harper’s old instructors, — 
Professor Northrup. He said, “Harper — 
is a great hand to hatch schemes, and 
the characteristics of his scheme are that 
as soon. as they are hatched, they are 
very apt to get up and go to scratching.” 
That was certainly ‘characteristic of 
President Harper. (Laughter). 

I shall not weary you, but I have in 
mind very vividly those earlier meetings, 
the’ first regular meeting being held at 
the University of Chicago with Presi- 
dent Angell as the Chairman, and the 
second meeting was held at the Lewis 
Institute with President Adams of Wis-- 
consin as Chairman. We had not as 
yet reached the stage when we were able 
to do very much except to discuss ques- 
tions, and these questions took the form 
of resolutions, some of which became - 
rather famous in their way. 

At the meeting at the Lewis Institute 
the leaders were men that you all know 
more or less, and I am sure you will 
be interested in recalling that Professor 
John Dewey, and Professor Chamber- 
lain at the University of Chicago, who 
recently died, and Professor Paul Shorey 
took important parts in the discussion of 
those resolutions. But it was not until 
1901 that a paper was presented by Dean 
Forbes, who died, I believe, last Satur- 
day, that led to the appointment and the 
organization of the Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools. President Harper was 
a member of that Committee, and I think 
he had much to do with the organization 
of this Commission. It was my good 
fortune to serve as Secretary of the 
Commission. I had previously been on 
the Executive Committee as the Treas- 
urer of the Association, from the or- 
ganization of the Commission in 1901 
until the change of the Constitution in — 
1916. 

Reference was made by our President 
to the change by which we undertook to 
accredit colleges. The work of the As- 
sociation, I think those of us who have 
been connected with it for a long time 
appreciate in many ways, is a significant 
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_and important work. There is nothing 
so encouraging to me as to find at this 
meeting that things have been done that 
are calculated to make our work in that 
direction more effective. As the Secre- 
tary of the Interior said when he was 
speaking to us, there are some difficul- 
ties and dangers in standardization and 
standardizing bodies. But you know, 
when we listened to the plans for revis- 
ing our standards as presented at the 
meeting the day before yesterday, it 
seemed to me that we are coming to 
have what I believe is of fundamental 
importance, a bureau of standards for 
_ this organization, a body whose business 
it is to determine what are standards 
and what should be standards and how 
those standards should be applied. 

I have spoken too long, but my in- 
terest in this organization, the pleasure 
that I have had from attending the meet- 
ings, and the satisfaction in appearing 
here before you has been more than I 
could withstand. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Tam sure 
we are grateful to Mr. Carman. 

I see in the audience one other man 
whom I quoted, who had a great deal 
to do with the formation of the facts of 
this organization, in fact I see several. 
Dean Babcock, were you in when you 
were quoted? (Applause). 


L. Mr. Babcock’s Remarks 


MR. K. C. BABCOCK: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suppose a man would be auda- 
cious under any conditions to say he 
stood by anything he ever said (laugh- 
ter), but certainly under the skillful hand 
of our President and his known and 
practical discretion, I approve his quo- 
tation. (Laughter). 

There are some of us who have taken 
part with great satisfaction in the years 
of the development of this organization 
on its higher educational level—I don’t 
say the higher level, please, but I mean 
the higher educational level in the tech- 
nical sense of the word. 

Since those early days that seem so 
far away now, 1912 or 1913, when three 
or four of us conspired together to fix 
the standardizing business upon this 
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newer higher educational level, we have 
seen this development of power in the 
prestige of the Association. While the 
speaker of the Middle States and Mary- 
land referred to the consulship of Judd 
and Babcock and to later consulships, I 
think he would have to admit that these 
consuls have not been without blood on 
their hands for a good part of the time 
of their service. (Laughter) Yet the 
Association as well as the Commissions, 
I think, have profited by this process of 
discriminating addition and elimination. 
I hope the Association in these later con- 
sulships, which I as an elder may view 
with satisfaction and pride, will con- 
tinue the work of discriminating with a 
firmness and intelligence, courage and 
persistency which those of us of the 
other generation never dared to exer- 
cise. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: We are 
very grateful to you, Dean, for approv- 
ing the quotation. I will show you 
what it was after a while. 

I see that Secretary Brown is now 
here. Will you report on the change of 
standards for the Secondary Commis- 
sion? 


M. More Miscellaneous Business 


MR. C.C. BROWN: As most of you 
know, the Association has policies, regu- 
lations, standards and recommendations. 
Policies are set up for the guidance of 
our procedures. Regulations are funda- 
mental laws which must be observed by 
all schools if they are to be considered 
for accrediting. Standards are govern- 
ing principles which may be violated 
upon penalty of warning or advice. 
Recommendations are guiding principles 
upon which warnings are not issued but 
upon which advice may be given. 

The Committee on Standards reported 
a few changes, and these were adopted 
by the Commission, presented to the 
Executive Committee and adopted there, 
and now are presented to you for your 
final action. 

As to policies, there is a recommenda- 
tion for Policy No. 3 which reads: “Five 
and six-year high schools may elect to 
be accredited as such when all standards 
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of the Commission except Standard 9 
are applied to and reported for _all 
- grades.” This is to be substituted: “Five 
and six-year high schools as such are 
not recognized by this Association, but 
the authorities of such schools may ap- 
ply for admission to the North Central 
Association basing their application on 
the upper three or four years as the 
school may elect.” 

Policy No. 5 is to be slightly amended. 
This policy as it stands now provides 
that credits earned in extension courses 
shall not be recognized by the Associa- 
tion until they have been placed upon 
the books of a reputable institution. We 
are including now the same provision for 
credits earned in summer sessions, and 
the policy will read: “Teachers’ prepa- 
ration credits gained by summer session, 
by extension courses, correspondence 
courses or by state examination will not 
be considered by the Commission unless 
such credits are accepted by some stand- 
ard colleges as leading toward a degree.” 


There were no other changes in the 
policies. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: — Maybe 
we ought to approve these policies or 
reject them. You understand, of course, 
that these are matters that have been 
thrashed out in the Commission to which 
they belong, but as a matter of policy 
and practice the general Association ap- 
proves or has-an opportunity to reject. 
What will you do with the proposed 
revision of policies as outlined? 


MR. A. B. STORMS (Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College, Berea, Ohio) : I don’t quite 
understand from the reading whether it 
is expected that the validity of credits 
gained by correspondence is to be set- 
tled by acceptance by a standard institu- 
tion. Is that it? 

MR. BROWN: Yes. 


MR. STORMS: If that is the case, 
the only objective of this rule is the 
credits that may be given by institutions 
that are not-in good standing, for cor- 
respondence courses, I think the whole 
question of credit for extension work 
ought to be pretty thoroughly held under 
review, no matter what institution gives 
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it. I wanted to know the import of your 
report. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I think I 
can answer the statement. The credits 
should be on the books of an accredited 
institution, 

MR. BABCOCK: It is not only on 
the books of the organization but ac- 
cepted toward the degree. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I was 
trying to bring out the fact that it was 
an accredited institution that must handle 
it. 

MR. GOSLING: 
tion. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried . . . 

MR. C. C. BROWN: In regard to 
the regulations, Regulation No. 1 as it 
stands now reads: “No school can be 
considered unless the regular annual 
blank furnished for the purpose shall 
have been properly and completely filled 
out and placed on file with the inspector, 
on or before December first.” We pro- 
pose to change that date from December 


I move the adop- 


first to November first in order to give’ 


the state chairmen more time to pre- 
pare their reports. 

We propose to amend Regulation No. 
4 (a) by inserting the words “including 
the present year.” It now reads: “No 
new school will be accredited when more 
than 20 per cent of the teachers of aca- 


demic subjects fail to meet the require-- 


ments of Standard 7, or when any 
teacher of academic subjects who has 
been in the school less than two years 
fails to meet the requirements of Stand- 
ard 7.” We propose to say “less than 
two years, including the present year” to 
make it a little easier of interpretation. 
We propose to amend 4 (b) to read 
as follows—perhaps I should read it the 
way it is. “No new school will be ac- 
credited which employs less than five 
full-time teachers, or the equivalent, four 
of whom, or the equivalent, must be full- 
time teachers of academic subjects.” We 
propose to change that to: “No new 


four-year school will be accredited which — 


employs less than five full-time teachers, 


or the equivalent, four of whom, or the 


equivalent, must be full-time teachers of 
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academic subjects. No new three-year 
high school will be accredited which em- 
ploys less than four full-time teachers, or 
the equivalent, three of whom, or the 
eequivalent, must be full-time teachers 
of academic subjects.” That makes it 
necessary for a four-year high school to 
employ one teacher more than the three- 
year high school, or permitting the three 
year high school to get along with one 
less teacher. 

Those are the only proposed changes 
in the regulations. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
_ heard these proposals. 

MR. J. R. EFFINGER (University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.): There 
are, if I am not mistaken, a good many 
hundred three-year high schools through- 
out the country that are not included in 
what you are talking about at all. Don’t 
you mean the senior high school ? 

MR. BROWN: I understand it 
means three-year senior high schools. 

MR. EFFINGER: Every state in 
this territory has hundreds, I think, of 
three-year high schools, certainly scores 
of them. I do not think that is a clear 
statement as it stands. 

MR. BROWN: The Commission un- 
derstands that a three-year high school 
comprises the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
grades. The standard will be interpreted 
as applying to schools made up of tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I pre- 
sume the only way to handle that is a 
motion to approve it if the interpretation 
stated is in force. We couldn’t send it 


back to the Commission now. They will 
have no other meeting. 
MR. EFFINGER: My point is 


merely this, that the three-year high 
school you are talking about, as I un- 
derstand it, is always called a senior 
high school. When you use the phrase 
“three-year high school,” generally 
speaking, you mean something quite dif- 
ferent. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Are you 
satisfied with the interpretation ? 

MR. EFFINGER: Except I agree 
with Dean Babcock that we ought to say 
what we mean. 
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MR. BABCOCK: Is it quite com- 
petent for this body to amend by adding 
those words? 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I am not 
sure. I have been under the impression 
it cannot. We cannot take revisionary 
powers within this body. If I am wrong, 
someone will point it out. We shall hold 
to that. I think it is either for you to 
adopt it as is or adopt it with the inter- 
pretation, or refuse to adopt it. 5 

MR. A. A. REED (University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.): A three-year 
high school means a senior high school 
throughout the entire publication. 

MR. E. L. MILLER (Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich.): I should like 
to ask if there are any three-year high 
schools accredited by the North Central 
Association. I mean three-year high 
schools in the sense that Dean Effinger 
attaches to the term. 

MR. C. C. BROWN: 
none. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: He had 
in mind a junior high school with 
seventh, eighth and ninth, probably. 

MR. EFFINGER: There are a great 
many high schools in all our states, if 
I am not mistaken, which cover one, two 
or three or four years of what we call a 
four-year high school course, and some 
of them are called three-year high 
schools. They complete three of the 
four ordinary years of a high school 
course. I don’t believe there is anybody 
here who doesn’t know that fact. That 
phrase “three-year high school” gener- 
ally is taken to mean that kind of a high 
school. “A senior high school” is the 
phrase that is used over our territory to 
mean the kind of a school you are talk- 
ing about. That is the reason I think it 
isn’t clear. 

MR. MILLER: My point is that the 
only three-year high schools we have are 
senior high schools, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grade high schools. That being 
the case, I don’t see that there can be 
any ambiguity or any doubt about the 
interpretation of this regulation. 


I know of 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is there 
any other discussion? I shall put the 
motion as made and seconded. If you 
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are not satisfied to vote for it, you will 
have to vote against it. Those in favor 
of the motion say “aye”; those opposed 
say “no.” The motion is carried. 

MR. C. C. BROWN: Proposal to 
change the standards as follows: Stand- 
ard 1 reads: “The location and con- 
struction of the building, the lighting, 
heating and ventilation,” and so forth. 
We propose to put in another word and 
make it read: “The location, construc- 
tion and capacity of the building.” We 
have been interpreting it upon that basis 
but it wasn’t specifically stated. 

We propose to amend Standard 4 (d) 
by omitting the last two lines and sub- 
stituting another sentence. 4 (d) is as 
follows: “A unit course of study in a 
secondary school is defined as a course 
covering an academic year that shall in- 
clude in the aggregate not less than the 
equivalent of one hundred twenty sixty- 
minute hours of classroom work—two 
hours of shop or laboratory work being 
equivalent to one hour of prepared class- 
room work.” For that last statement we 
substitute “two class periods of unpre- 
pared work being equivalent to one class 
period of prepared work.” 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the proposed amendments. Do 
you wish to handle them separately, or 
are you willing to approve the recom- 
mendation ? 

MR. .G. E. CARROTHERS (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.) : 
I move the report of the revision on 
standards be accepted. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 

onded, was put to a vote and carried . . . 
~ ~MR.C.C. BROWN: At the present 
time we have four recommendations 
relative to norms, as to size of classes, 
teacher load, pupil load and so forth. 
We propose a fifth recommendation re- 
garding libraries, in two sections, the first 
section covering the personnel. 

“(a) Schools of 1,000 or more pu- 
pils, at least one full-time librarian pro- 
fessionally trained and holding a bache- 
lor’s degree or its equivalent. 

“(b) Schools of less than 1,000 (that 
is enrollment), part-time teacher-librar- 
ian with technical library training, 
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“(c) Proper allowance to be made 
for public library aid.” 


tion is regarding books and periodicals. 

“(a) Catalog library of 800 books, 
live and chosen so as to serve school 
needs. 

“(b) About 15 periodicals chosen to 
serve school needs. 

“(c) Proper allowance to be made 
for public library aid.” 

Then a third section under budget. 

“(a) At least $200 a year for books 
and periodicals. 

“(b) At least 75 cents a pupil, ac- 
cording to local conditions. 

“(c) Proper allowance for public 
library aid.” 

This is a recommendation and not a 
standard. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: We take 
it, however, that this is the usual pro- 
cess of developing a standard. You have 
heard the recommendations. These are 
to go to these institutions, I suppose, as 
a suggested measure. What will you do 
with the report on recommendations ? 

MR. C. R. MAXWELL (University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming): I 
move their adoption. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried ... 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is there 
any other matter which we must discuss 
before adjournment? If not, we stand 
adjourned. 

. . . The meeting adjourned at twelve- 
thirty o’clock ... 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
March 21, 1930 


The meeting convened at two-ten 
o’clock, President Morgan presiding. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I think 
we shall proceed at once to the program 
as printed, and listen to the report of 
the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, by President Zook of 
Akron. (Applause). 


N. Mr. Zook’s Report and Discussions 
Thereon 

MR. GEORGE F. ZOOK: 

Chairman and Friends: 


Mr. 
The report 


— 


The second part of the recommenda- — 
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_which the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions has to make to the Association 
contains a good deal of business; but 
as perhaps most of you know, practically 
all of the actions of the several Com- 
missions are subject to the approval of 
the Association. In some respects these 
actions are matters of detail only, and 
in reading them I shall occasionally 
group them for a little more expeditious 
action, and shall offer for individual ac- 
tion only those which seem to be of 
major importance. The business of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions 
seems to be increasing rather rapidly 

~ each year. 

There was a time when the business of 
the Commission had to do primarily with 
the acceptance or the rejection of the 
applications of institutions for accredit- 
ing on the two or three lists which we 
publish as an Association. I can well 
recall, as an official observer of the 
federal government, coming to the As- 
sociation some years ago when the meet- 
ings of that Commission contained only 
twenty-five to forty people. But as most 
of you know, at the present time the 
sessions of that Commission are quite 
largely attended. Frequently as many 
as 500 persons are present. 

I said to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission last year that there were two or 
three subjects which, if we kept them 
before the Commission during the next 
two or three years, would doubtless ex- 

_cite the active interest of a large group 
of people. I would refer primarily to 
what is under way in connection with 
the training of college teachers, the pro- 
gram of the Athletic Committee and 
several other committees, including the 
Committee on Revision of Standards, as 
being indications of the new interest 
which the Commission is taking in the 
standards which it attempts to employ. 

In other words, we have, during the 
last few years, been seriously question- 
ing the standards that we are attempting 
to use in the accrediting of higher in- 
stitutions. This consideration has 
brought us into these fundamental in- 
vestigations dealing with educational 
practices and principles. 
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Therefore our program, as I said to 
you a few moments ago, is a large one, 
in which we rejoice, because we helieve 
that we are not only helping to solve 
the difficult problem of accrediting 
higher institutions but are doing some- 
thing toward the development of educa- 
tional matters in general. 

I have divided these recommendations 
into several major groups. The first 
ones have to do with the adoption of a 
new standard and an amendment to two 
other standards. 

“Voted that the location and construc- 
tion of the buildings, the lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation of the rooms, the na- 
ture of the lavatories, corridors, closets, 
water supply, school furniture, appara- 
tus, and methods of cleaning shall be 
such as to insure hygienic conditions for 
both students and teachers.” 

The Board of Review, before whom 
the matter of accrediting institutions is 
considered, was somewhat surprised to 
find an absence of any requirement rela- 
tive to physical plant in the standards of 
the Higher Institutions a short time ago 
when a question came up relative to that 
kind of thing in one or two of our in- 
stitutions. 

It was voted, also, that the phrase “ex- 
cept for training school purposes” be 
added to Standard 13 for the colleges 
and universities, which would then read 
as follows: “A college shall not main- 
tain a secondary school as part of its 
college organization, except for training 
school purposes.” 

The second amendment, which is an 
amendment to Standard 4 for the Junior 
Colleges, is that the phrase “Including 
classes for part-time students” should be 
added to that standard so as to make it 
read: “The teaching schedule of in- 
structors, including classes for part-time 
students, shall not exceed eighteen hours 
a week; fifteen hours is recommended as 
the maximum.” 

This amendment to the Junior College 
Standards is the same amendment as was 
made to the standards for the regular 
colleges and universities. 

I believe it would be appropriate to 
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tions of our standards. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You un- 
derstand that the Commission on Higher 
Institutions is recommending these for 
our approval. Do I have a motion? 

MR. THOMAS W. GOSLING: I 
move they be approved. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded .... 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Do you 
want to discuss these amendments ? 

.. . The question was called for, was 
put to a vote and carried... 

MR. GEORGE F. ZOOK: The sec- 
ond series of recommendations come 
from the several committees of the Com- 
mission. The first one is that of the 
Committee on Athletics which has been 
an active committee during the past year 
and has done some very creditable work, 
I am sure you will agree. 

“It was voted that the report of the 
Committee on Athletics be received and 
the Committee continued; that the name 
of the Committee be changed to the 
Committee on Physical Education and 
Athletics.” 

“Voted that the Rocky Mountain Fac- 
ulty Athletic Conference be approved for 
one year, with the understanding that 
this action does not relieve the institu- 
tions belonging to it from direct re- 
sponsibility to this Association for the 
maintenance of acceptable athletic stand- 
ards.” 

I suppose there are persons present 
who do not recall that at the meeting of 
the Commission and of the Association 
two years ago, a set of athletic principles 
as an interpretation of one of the stand- 
ards for.colleges and universities, was 
adopted by the Commission and by the 
Association. Those principles were sent 
to the colleges and universities of the As- 
sociation. They included the provision 
that, as a first step toward insuring the 
acceptance of these principles by mem- 
ber institutions, athletic conferences be 
invited to adopt and include these stand- 
ards as a part of their own rules and reg- 
ulations. In lieu of this action on the 
part of athletic conferences, the institu- 
tion should remain directly responsible 
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to the Commission and to the Associa- 
tion for the carrying out of the principles 
which were set forth in this document. 

Two years have gone by and one 
athletic conference has qualified under 
the statement which was adopted by the 
Commission and by the Association. I 
said to the Chairman of the Committee 
a few days ago that the document which 
came into our hands from that conference 
might very well be something of a his- 
toric document in the years to come. [. 
merely explain that setting for the fore- 
going recommendation. 

“Voted that we hereby express our 
thanks to the Carnegie Corporation for: 
an appropriation of $10,000 to supple- 
ment the funds of the Association in 
carrying on the work of the Commis- 
sion’s Committee on Athletics.” 

This appropriation has been received 
in part from the Corporation and is 
ready for the use of the Committee in 
carrying out its work, which I am sure 
all of you realize is a large and import- 
ant one. 

“Voted that we recognize with ap- 
proval the Reports on Intercollegiate 
Athletics and on the Literature of Ath- 
letics, Bulletins 23 and 24, by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and especially commend the 
Foundation for help in defining problems, 
for turning the light of publicity on ath- 
letic conditions, and for creating a back- 
ground of interest favorable to our at- 
tack on athletic problems.” 

Everybody is familiar with those bul- 
letins ; therefore no further comment is 
necessary. 

“Voted to approve the spirit and the 
general purposes of the resolutions rela- 
tive to interscholastic high school ath- 
letic meets held by colleges and univers- 
ities, and to refer the resolutions back to 
the Committee on Athletics for further 
consideration and report as to details and 
amendments.” 

This, as most of you know, was a 
matter which was discussed at some 
length in the Commission on Higher In- 
stitutions, and this action was taken rela- 
tive to it. 
three or four motions originating with 
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the Committee on Athletics that are re- 
‘commended for your approval by the 
Commission on Higher Institutions. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the recommendations and the state- 
ment of the fact that they are presented 
for our approval. Is there such a mo- 
tion? 

DR. CHARLES H. JUDD (Univers- 
itv of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.): May I 
ask for the reading once more of that 
statement with regard to the Rocky 
Mountain Conference? 

MR. ZOOK: 
of you will appreciate that the Secretary 
has had to take certain editorial liberties 
which may not actually reflect the very 
wording that was used at the time the 
motions were offered. 

“Voted that the Rocky Mountain Fac- 
ulty Athletic Conference be approved for 
one year, with the understanding that 
this action does not relieve the institu- 
tions belonging to it from direct re- 
sponsibility to this Association for the 
maintenance of acceptable athletic stand- 
ards.” 

DR. JUDD: I should like to move 
the adoption of all the recommendations 
except the one that has just been read. 
I shall have a motion to present in regard 
to that, because I am perfectly clear that 
it does not represent the action that was 
intended in the motion that I made before 
the Commission. 

IT move the acceptance of the other 
recommendations and the postponement 
for the moment, of the consideration of 
this particular item. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
prided. 2 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: The mo- 
tion is that the recommendations,. except 
the one specified here, be approved. 
Those in favor of the motion say “aye” ; 
those opposed say “no.” The recom- 
mendations with the one exception are 
‘approved. 

DR. JUDD: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to offer the explanation to the off- 
cers of Higher Institutions that what was 
meant in the motion that, so far as I 
remember, was the only motion in this 
particular matter that was carried be- 
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fore the Higher Institutions, was to in- 
struct our Board of Review to utilize 
the names of those institutions in our 
territory that belong to the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference and to substitute for any 
special consideration for one year the 
membership in that Commission or in 
that conference. But I think it was 
distinctly the attitude of the voting mem- 
bers of the Commission that we were 
not prepared at the present time to ac- 
cept the Rocky Mountain Conference 
and approve it. The second action that 
was taken was that we approve the ac- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Conference, 
but we did not approve the conference 
itself. 

If IJ am mistaken in that I think we 
should have it straightened out. But if 
the officers, by these comments, are re- 
minded of the action we took, I should 
like to move the adoption of that as the 
form of the report rather than this form 
that was submitted. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Dr. Judd, 
T assume it is a matter for the Secretary 
to be instructed, if the recommendation 
he has recorded is not with the intent of 
the Commission, but, as I understand it, 
it would not be within our power to 
amend the recommendation here. We 
can either approve it or disapprove it. 

DR. JUDD: My motion was for 
adoption if I have reminded the officers 
and if they have modified the form of 
the statement. If I haven’t reminded 
them, then I think we ought to make 
reference back to the Commission, and 
I shall be under the necessity of moving 
the rejection of this particular item if 
that is the only one that is presented to 
us. 

MR. H. M. GAGE (Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa): Mr. Chairman, 
you made the motion in the Commission. 
If the Secretary adds the words “We 
approve the action of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference, with the understand- 
ing,” and so forth, I think that would be 
in accordance with your actual motion. 
You wanted the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference to get an expression of our ap- 
proval of the action they took in their 
cooperation with us. 
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PRESIDENT MORGAN: That was 
the second motion, as I remember it. 
The other one was perfectly clear on the 
disposal of the action of these institu- 
tions in connection with the Rocky 
Mountain Conference. 

I am perfectly clear on the procedure 
of this organization, but I am not just 
clear on what we ought to do at this 
time. It seems to me it calls for a con- 
ference of the Chairman of the Higher 
Commission, the Secretary of the Higher 
Commission and Dr. Judd who made the 
motion, as I remember it, that is in 
question. When they agree, I think we 
can approve that action. 

MR. ZOOK: I suggest that this mo- 
tion be reworded according to the recol- 
lection of these three persons concerned, 
and presented later in this session. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: May we 
take that by common consent? The 
treaty of peace seems almost assured, 
and we will probably have a unanimous 
report on what we did, if we have an 
opportunity for conference. 

MR. ZOOK: I might merely state 
that in my opinion this is a good illustra- 
tion of the necessity of further Steno- 
type help at the meetings of the Commis- 
sions as well as the Association. 

MR. K. C. BABCOCK (University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill): May I ask a 
question concerning the matter in ques- 
tion? My recollection isn’t quite the 
same as that stated. I think before act- 
ing upon this resolution surgically the 
Commission should know. My recollec- 
tion was that the first debate arose over 
the substitution of the word “approved” 
for “accredited.” We were hesitant 
about accrediting the Rocky Mountain 
Conference. 

We finally decided we would approve 
the Rocky Mountain Conference as one 
of the agencies of this Association or 
this Commission, but that we wanted to 
safeguard ourselves by saying that in do- 
ing that we did not commit ourselves 
finally to the action of that Rocky Moun- 
tain Conference, but we would insist 
that they should still maintain a direct, 
individual relationship to this Associa- 
tion, and that action bound us as a Com- 
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mission to take account of their judg- 
ment, and those judgments must be con- 
firmed. 

I should like to know if it isn’t a 
fact that we did approve the existence 
of the operation or the creation of this 
new agency, but that we did not agree 
to accept its judgment as final, and that 
we reserved the actual accrediting of in- 
dividual institutions partially upon the 
basis of the action of that conference. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: With your 
permission I should like to add a mem- 
ber to the conference. I will put Dean 
Babcock on the conference, too, and you 
will have four. 

DR. JUDD: Mr. Chairman, will you 
join it yourself? You made one of the 
two motions; I made the other. Mr. 
Babcock can be neutral between yourself 
and myself and the other officers. I don’t 
want to insist on this. I think we are 
all in agreement-as to the general purport 
of the matter, but I think it is of such 
moment that we get this record perfectly 
clear with regard to what we did be- 
cause of the future possibilities of having 
to do it with regard to a number of con- 
ferences, that I raised the question. I 
am sorry to raise it. If I had not felt 
it was a matter of very great moment 
I would not have hauled it up at all. My 
suggestion, therefore, is that you be 
persuaded to join the group and that the 
conference consist now of five persons 
who will undoubtedly be able to adjourn 
and straighten the matter out. (Laugh- 
ter). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I will ap- 
point myself on the conference and that 
will satisfy Dr. Judd. 

The next matter of business relates to 
the report of the Library Committee 
which was, as I understand it, a report 
of progress only. 

“Voted that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Library Standards be received 
and.the Committee continued.” 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Do you 
think that needs action? 

MR. ZOOK: I don’t think. so. 

Report from the Committee on Reports 
from Higher Institution Members to 
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Secondary School Members on the Re- 
cords of Freshmen: 

“Voted that each institution member 
of the Association should send to each 
secondary school member at the end of 
the first term or semester of each aca- 
demic year a transcript of record of each 
freshman who entered from the second- 
ary school member concerned. Each 
third year a duplicate of each transcript 
sent to each secondary school member 
should be sent to the Association. Each 
transcript of record and its duplicate 
should show the courses pursued, the 
credit earned in each course in term or 
semester hours, grades received and the 
average grade of all students in each 
course pursued. Each third year the 
Association should send to each sec- 
ondary school member a tabular report 
showing the relative degree of success of 
students from all secondary school mem- 
bers in all higher institution members, 
and when this tabulation is made, it shall 
be so arranged as to reflect the practices 
and procedures of the colleges in the 
admission of students as well as that of 
the secondary schools.” 

This is a report from a committee that 
was appointed two years ago, I believe, 
but which was inactive during the course 
of the first year because of the investi- 
gation which was being made under the 
chairmanship of Professor Maxwell of 
the University of Wyoming. The re- 
port from that Committee was published 
in the last number of the Quarterly. It 
seemed to the Committee that such in- 
formation was of such value that it 
wished to make this recommendation for 
the future policy of the Association. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the recommendation. What will 
you do with it? 


MR. W. J. S. BRYAN (Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.): I move its 
approval. 


... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried... . 

MR. ZOOK: The next relates to 
some recommendations which come from 
the Committee of the Commission rela- 
tive to financial standards for Catholic 
institutions. 
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As some of you know, the practices 
of the Commission relative to the recom- 
mending of institutions connected with 
the Catholic Church have been somewhat 
different from those in connection with 
other types of institutions. This practice 
has grown up without definite approval, 
and it seemed to me that it ought to be 
more definite than it had been. There- 
fore, two years ago I suggested the ap- 
pointment of a special committee which 
would deal with that problem and make 
a report at such time as it could. This 
Committee has been in operation now 
for two years. It made a report of 
progress last year, and this year makes a 
final report. 

“Tt is the recommendation of this 
Committee, adopted by the Commission, 
that we adopt the practice of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, ‘Ser- 
vices of members of the faculty con- 
tributed through permanent organizations 
for the support of educational programs 
may be capitalized in satisfaction of the 
requirement for endowment,’ upon the 
basis proposed by this Committee last 
year. 

“In making this calculation, however, 
the net cost of non-contributed faculty 
services shall be deducted from the net 
value of the contributed services and the 
balance only shall be capitalized toward 
the satisfaction of the endowment re- 
quirement. 

“Tt is further to be understood that if 
there is a debt, there must be sufficient 
endowment to offset it in addition to 
the above requirement. 

“So far as income is concerned, the 
difference between the net value of con- 
tributed faculty services and the net cost 
of non-contributed faculty services, sup- 
plemented by student fees and other ac- 
ceptable income, must be equal to the re- 
quirements of Standard 12. 

We recommend that these require- 
ments become effective in March 1932.” 

‘The second portion of this report has 
to do with the matter of evaluating the 
training of persons who are members of 
a faculty of an institution of this kind, 
and who have received their training in 
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the several orders belonging to that 
church. 

“The Committee unanimously recom- 
mends that the complete training given 
hy the several orders of men and by the 
seminaries of the secular clergy be ac- 
cepted for the purposes stated in Stand- 
ard 5, Faculty Training, as including: 
first, training equivalent to the bache- 
lor’s degree; second, in the departments 
of Latin and history, training equiva- 
lent to the master’s degree; third, in the 
department of philosophy, training equi- 
valent to the master’s degree and one 
additional year of. graduate study; 
fourth, in the department of religion, re- 
ligious education, and ethics, training 
equivalent to the doctor’s degree.” 

These are recommendations which 
have been adopted by the Commission 
and are offered for your action. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the recommendation. What dis- 
position will you make of it? 

MR. H. L.. McCRACKEN (Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa): Might I 
inquire what the rate of capitalization is? 
It will make a little difference. 

MR. ZOOK: As I remember, in the 
report last year I believe it was on the 
basis of 5 per cent. That report isn’t 
before me right now. 

MR. E. H. K. McCOMB (Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind.): I move the approval. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and.carried . . . 

MR. ZOOK: The next report relates 
to the work of the Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards, a Committee that 
has grown out of the investigations into 
a number of the standards which have 
been proceeding during the last three or 
four years. That Committee made a 
general report of progress and of tenta- 
tive plans for pursuing the rather large 
piece of work which it has under con- 
sideration. That report was made in oral 
form purposely, in order to avoid regard- 
ing it as too definite in form. I am sure 
that all of you realize that if the work 
of this Committee ever comes to actual 
fruition, we shall have an entirely differ- 
ent type of standards for higher institu- 
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tions to substitute for the rather mechan- 
ical and unsatisfactory ones which are 
now the basis of the accrediting of higher 
institutions by this Association. So that 
I offer merely this rather general motion 
which was adopted by the Commission 
relative to the work of that Committee: 

“Voted that the general outline and 
plan of the Committee on Revision of 
Standards be approved and that the Sec- 
retary of the Committee and the officers 
of the Commission be authorized to seek 
the necessary funds to carry out the pro- 
posed study, in part from funds of the 
Association and in part from such educa- 
tional foundations as may be interested 


in the proposed study; and, second, that . 


if such funds become available, the Com- 
mittee be authorized to employ such per- 
sons as in its judgment are competent 
to conduct the proposed study.” 

I might say that the Committee has in 
mind the possibility that this study will 
cost anywhere between $25,000 and 
$30,000 a year for a period of not less 
than about five years. It is hoped that, 
with an action we hope will be taken 
later in this session, the Association it- 
self might contribute anywhere between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a year to the work of 
this Committee, and that the remaining 
sum of money may be secured from 
some educational foundation interested 
in this kind of thing. 

The report in a general way suggested 
that there be a visitation of institutions 
for the purpose of attempting to iden- 
tify those qualities and. characteristics, 
more abstract in nature, you will see, of 
an effective institution, instead of trying 
to study the mechanical standards now 
in use, and that on the basis of a study 
of these characteristics and qualities, a 
new type of standard be evolved. 

I am sure that any of you who have 
thought about this proposal will realize 
the extreme difficulty of establishing a 
standard which can be used by this or- 
ganization in its accrediting work. We 
feel, therefore, that we are faced with 
an unusually large task which will re- 
quire time and money in considerable 
amount before it may be expected to be 
carried through to completion. 
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PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard this recommendation with respect 
to the Standards Committee and funds 
to carry out its program. What action 
do you wish to take? 

. . . Motion for adoption of recom- 
mendation was regularly made, seconded 
and carried... 

MR. ZOOK: The next is a report of 
a committee known as the Committee on 
Professional Training of Faculty, a com- 
mittee which was appointed two or three 
years ago and which has already done 
a great deal to call the attention of the 
country and of the institutions in the 
North Central area to the problem of 
the professional training of members of 
college faculties. I think we may very 
well rejoice in the amount of work which 
this Committee has done and in the ef- 
fect which it has had upon the thinking 
of faculty members and administrative 
officers in our higher institutions. 

One of the things which was brought 
to the attention of the Commission this 
year was a blank which was prepared 
by this Committee for possible use in all 
of the member institutions of this or- 
ganization. They were passed out to the 
persons who were present at that meet- 
ing and met, so far as I know, with 
quite universal and widespread approval. 

May I take this opportunity of an- 
nouncing that institutions which desire 
to secure those blanks in quantity will 
be able to secure them from the Secre- 
tary of the Association for a price which 
will be merely the cost of them, to be 
fixed at the time that the printing is 
done. 

“It was voted that the report of the 
Committee on Professional Training be 
received, the Committee continued, and 
the recommendations contained in the 
report adopted.” 

Those recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 

“The Committee seeks a re-definition 
of its function so as to cover the whole 
problem of enlistment, preparation and 
improvement of college faculties. To 
comport with this broader concept, it 
suggests that its name be changed to 
‘Committee on College Faculties.’ ” 
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The assumption is that there is some- 
thing more to the preparation of a mem- 
ber of the faculty than that of the pro- 
fessional preparation, so-called. Most 
of you, I presume, have been stressing 
that other preparation all these years 
and have been paying very little atten- 
tion to the professional side. The reason 
why this Committee was called “Commit- 
tee on Professional Training” originally 
was that the Commission had another 
committee on faculty scholarship, which 
committee has: now gone out of exist- 
ence. 

“Second, it asks that you recommend 
to colleges the adoption of a faculty rec- 
ord form adequate in scope and designed 
to provide a cumulative record for each 
member of the faculty.” 

As I told you a moment ago, the Com- 
mittee itself has arranged such a form, 
but, of course, it is not demanding that 
the institutions use this particular form. 
It is recommending, however, the adop- 
tion of a faculty. record adequate in 
scope and designed to provide a cumu- 
lative record for each member of it. 

“Third, it asks your approval for con- 
ducting a survey to discover the char- 
acter of efforts now being made in col- 
leges to improve instruction and to pro- 
mote the professional growth of faculty 
members. 

“Fourth, it seeks your commendation 
for the efforts made to bring together 
the representatives of all the agencies 
concerned with the problems it has 
faced.” It believes these initial essays 
at co-operation are fundamental, and de- 
sires to know that you approve their 
further extension. 

The last recommendation refers to the 
fact that two other agencies are operat- 
ing in this same field, namely the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and the 
Association of American Universities. 
The Committee feels that it should, if 
possible, bring representatives from 
those two organizations into its commit- 
tee proceedings, and asks the privilege of 
doing that in this recommendation. 

“Voted that the Committee, Mr. Smy- 
ser, Chairman, be authorized to attend 
the meeting of the deans of graduate 
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schools in 1930 in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Universities. 

I take it that perhaps the last would 
be unnecessary for approval, but these 
are the several recommendations which 
come from this Committee now known 
as the Committee on Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers in College. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Are there 
any questions about the recommenda- 
tions? They are in your hands, then, 
for approval. 

DR. CHARLES H. JUDD (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.): I move 
they be approved, Mr. Chairman. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried .. . 

MR. ZOOK: The following new com- 
mittees of the Commission were recom- 
mended for approval: 

“That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to study and report on the prob- 
lem of accrediting independent colleges 
of music and art. 

Second, that a committee of two be 
appointed to co-operate with the Special 
Commission on Secondary Schools to in- 
vestigate the whole field of supplemen- 
tary reports ; that is, those in addition to 
scholarship records, required by admis- 
sion officers of higher institutions from 
secondary schools for prospective college 
entrants.” 

That is a recommendation which came 
originally, I think, from the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. 

“Voted that a committee be appointed 
to co-operate with a similar committee 
from the Commission on Secondary 
Schools to consider and report on the 
problem of accrediting junior colleges.” 

The thought behind the last recom- 
mendation is a common feeling now 
abroad that the field of junior college 
education, after all, belongs as much in 
the field of secondary education as it 
does in higher education, and that, there- 
fore, the accrediting of junior colleges 
should be a matter of common concern 
to the Commission on Secondary Schools 
and the Commission on Higher Institu- 
tions. An action similar to this has 
been taken by the Association of Col- 
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leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. 


“Voted that a committee be appointed — 


to co-operate with the Committee on — 
College Entrance Requirements in Eng- — 


lish of the Commission on Unit Courses 


and Curricula, in amending and trans- — 
lating the statement prepared by that 
Committee into a statement of college 
entrance requirements in English which 
can be printed in college catalogs.” That, 
as indicated, is a request -which came 
from the Commission on Unit Courses ~ 
and Curricula. 

These are new committees that were 
authorized .and recommended by the 
Commission. They should be acted upon, 
also, by this Association. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I think 
in the report of the Secondary Com- 
mission presented for your approval, one 
of those was taken care of from their 
standpoint, and likewise, the other was 
taken care of in the report of the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Curricula. 
It is up to us, however, to approve the 
report of the Higher Commission, if you 
desire to do so. 

. . . Motion for approval was regu- 
larly made, seconded and carried... 

MR. ZOOK: The next recommenda- 
tions have to do with reports from three 
committees that have been appointed by 
the Commission for the purpose of su- 
pervising certain educational experiments 
in Joliet, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri ; 
and Stephens College, Missouri; which 
experiments permit variation from the 
adopted standards of this Association. 
These reports were merely reports of 
progress in all instances, a final report 
with recommendations not having been 
made by any of them. So that the 
action is: 

“Voted to-receive and to accept re- 
ports from the committees on experi- 
ments at Kansas City, Missouri; Joliet, 
Illinois ; and Stephens College, Missouri.” 

So far as I know, that hardly requires 
action by this body. 

It seems to be somewhat fashionable 
to experiment these days, and requests 
have come to the Commission from sev- 
eral other sources for permission to carry 
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on work of like character. While in 
some instances these requests do not 
seem to be of major importance, it has 
seemed to the Commission it would be 
unwise to refuse the opportunity to do 
this kind of thing, provided adequate 
supervision was had of the plans and 
facilities to carry on these educational 
experiments. I wish therefore to read 
several other recommendations made by 
the Commission relative to other experi- 
ments. 


“Voted to approve for two years the 
request of Parsons College, Iowa, to 
_carry on an experiment involving the ad- 
mission of a limited number of students 
who have completed the first two years 
of high school into a precollegiate divi- 
sion of the institution, for the purpose 
of carrying on a program of work re- 
lating to the better integration of high 
school and college work, respectively. 

“Voted to approve a limited experi- 
ment at the Iowa State Teachers College 
relative to the effectiveness of class peri- 
ods of varying lengths; as for example, 
that of a fifty-five-minute hour with a 
period of thirty minutes; provided that 
the experiment is conducted under the 
immediate guidance of a competent lead- 
er, to be carried on for not longer than 
two years, with an annual report to the 
Secretary of the Commission. 


“Voted to approve the request of Cor- 
nell College in Iowa to carry on an ex- 
periment involving the ability of a lim- 
ited number of selected students taken 
direct from the third year of high school, 
to do work of acceptable college grade, 
provided that an annual report be made 
to the Secretary and the experiment. be 
carried on under competent supervision. 

“Voted to approve the following reso- 
lution: 

“That the Tulsa Senior High School 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, be given authority 
to conduct educational experiments em- 
bracing the relationship between the sec- 
ondary school and junior college curri- 
cula. It is to be understood that tech- 
nical standards having to do with units 
and hours of credit may be disregarded, 
but that academic achievement repre- 
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sented by such units and hours of credit 
will in all respects be maintained. 

“FURTHER RESOLVED, That in 
order to assure the maintenance of 
proper junior college standards, the Sen- 
ior High School of Tulsa shall be re- 
quired to report annually on the progress 
of the experiment to such a committee 
or committees of the Commission of the 
North Central Association as shall be 
appointed either to advise or check on 
the advancement of this experiment, 
provided that similar action is taken by 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
that there be a joint committee represent- 
ing the two Commissions to supervise 
the experiment, that an annual report be 
rendered to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission, and that the experiment be ap- 
proved for a period of five years.” 

The following action was taken after 
these three or four requests had come 
before the Commission in the form that 
I read them to you. 

“Voted that in all cases where educa- 
tional experiments have been approved, 
the institutions concerned be required to 
bear all expenses, including the expenses, 
of supervising committees; and that be- 
fore proceeding on such an experiment 
the institutions concerned submit a de- 
tailed plan showing facilities and organi- 
zation for the conduct and the testing of 
results of these experiments to the Board 
of Review of the Commission for its 
approval; and that in all cases involving 
high school students, the co-operation 
and approval of the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools be secured.” 

These all relate to the matter of these 
educational experiments involving varia- 
tion from the adopted standards of the 
Association and should be approved by 
this organization. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the statement concerning the vari- 
ous experiments. What is your pleas- 
ure? 

. .. Motion for adoption was regu- 
larly made and seconded .. . 

MR. H. L. McCRACKEN (Penn Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, Iowa): I should like 
to see this body consider at some little 
length one or two of these experiments. 
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There is the cutting down of the time 
required to enter college from the 
twelfth grade to the eleventh and tenth. 
It so happens that these two colleges 
are both in my state, and I know both 
presidents very well; they are fine 
friends. But that perhaps does not rob 
me of my privilege to question the wis- 
dom of the experiment. 

I am somewhat of the opinion that 
college freshmen as a whole are not en- 
tering college too old or too mature, also 
that the freshman class should not be 
robbed of its pace setter, the super-bril- 
liant. I suppose that that is exactly what 
would be expected to be taken in by this 
limited number from the tenth and elev- 
enth grades. Therefore, are we not 
toning down our educational system 
when we allow these super-students to 
be set up prematurely, and thereby, to 
some extent, robbing the freshman class 
of the type of intellectual alertness and 
maturity they would furnish one year 
and two years later? I am perfectly 
happy to see experiments going on, but 
it does involve the question of the ma- 
turity of freshmen and the value of lead- 
ership that is needed to tone up the 
student body in the normal college. I 
am not saying that I am opposed to the 
experiment, but I do think that this body 
ought to discuss this point at some little 
length. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is there 
any further discussion? The question is 
called for. Those in favor of approving 
the recommendation of the Higher Com- 
mission that these experiments be tried 
under the safeguard of a committee, 
which was explained in the recommenda- 
tion, say “aye”; those who are opposed 
say “no.” The “ayes” have it. The 
motion is carried and the experiments 
are approved. 

MR. ZOOK: It is the custom of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions to 
secure from the members fairly extens- 
ive reports each three years, generally 
known as triennial reports, intended to 
ascertain the extent to which institutions 
are complying with the standards of the 
Association. It has seemed to the Secre- 
tary that these reports should not all 
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come in any one year, but that they 


ought to be spread out during the three 
years, one-third each year, so that the 
following motion which was offered by 


# 
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the Secretary was approved by the Com- — 
mission and comes before you for your — 


action : 


“That every three years reports from — 
higher institutions accredited by the As- — 


sociation be gathered, compiled and pub- 
lished; and for this purpose an initial 


division of the higher institutions be — 


made by the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion in order that reports may be secured 
from one-third of the institutions in 
1931, one-third in 1932, one-third in 
1933, and thereafter in order. 

“Voted that the Board of Review, on 
the basis of information contained in the 
triennial reports, or on the basis of other 
information which may come into its 


posséssion, which seems to warrant in- | 


spection, may at any time order a re- 
inspection of a higher institution on the 
accredited list. The Board shall make 


recommendations concerning the status — 
of these institutions to. the Commission — 


in the regular way. 
These are two actions relative to the 
same matter of the way in which trien- 


nial reports may be gathered and pub- — 


lished and the powers of the Board of 
Review as to re-inspection of institu- 
tions. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is there 
a motion to approve the plan for the 
triennial report? 

MR. J. R. EFFINGER (University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.): I 
move they be approved. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 


onded, was put to a vote and carried . . . 


_MR. ZOOK: Two years ago a mo- 
tion was offered in the Commission on 
Higher Institutions to discontinue the 


separate list of teacher training institu-— 


tions which has been in operation for a 
number of years. The teacher training 
institutions now have the opportunity, 


as most of you know, to be accepted in 


the regular college list, so-called, or as 
junior colleges. At this session of the 
Commission a motion was offered to this 
effect : 


Imes Ss 
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_ “Voted that the time for the discon- 
tinuance of the present list of teacher 
training institutions be extended from 
1931 to 1933”—two years longer, three 
years from this time. That is an action 
of the Commission which should re- 
ceive your attention. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the recommendation on the ex- 
tension of time of transfer of teacher 
training colleges to the regular list. What 
will you do with the recommendation? 

Motion ‘for approval was regu- 
lary made, seconded and carried . 

MR. ZOOK: I believe that the next 
-action is self-explanatory. 

“Voted that beginning with the annual 
meeting of 1933, no institution be ac- 
credited as a junior college which awards 
a degree, provided that a junior college 
which desires to extend its work to that 
of a four-year degree-granting college 
may receive permission to do so for a 
period of three years before the above 
tule becomes operative.” 

The general thought behind that action 
was that a four-year college which is 
accredited as a two-year college is not a 
very good institution, even as a junior 
college. This is an action of the Com- 
mission which also should receive your 
approval or disapproval. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You will 
note the provision is made for those 
institutions which are trying to extend 
the curricula. 

MR. J. R. EFFINGER (University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.): I 
move the approval of the recommenda- 
tion. 

. . The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried .. . 

MR. ZOOK: You will remember the 
comments which I made a few moments 
ago relative, particularly, to the rather 
large amount of money which appar- 
ently would be necessary for carrying 
on the work of the Committee on Re- 
vision of Standards. Last year, at this 
time, Chairman Gage made a state- 
ment before this body in which he said 
that he believed it would be necessary 
to increase the dues of the regular col- 
leges from $25 to $50. 
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At our meeting of the Commission 
yesterday the following action was taken: 

“That the membership dues of institu- 
tions on the lists of colleges and univer-. 
sities and of teacher training institutions 
be increased from $25 to $50, the dues of 
junior colleges to remain at $25.” 

I might say that this, as well as cer- 
tain other actions, according to the Con- 
stitution, was recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to you for your ap- 
proval. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the recommendation. How do 
you wish to dispose of it? 

MR. OW. Jf-2S.- BRYAN) FC Pubic 


Schools, St. Louis, Mo.): I move its 
approval. 

. The motion was regularly sec- 
onded, was put to a vote and carried ... 


MR. ZOOK: The next matter is 
merely one for your information, I be- 
lieve, but just a moment may be given 
to it: 

“That the limitation on the amount of 
extension work (thirty semester hours) 
which may be accepted toward a degree 
and which was adopted last year, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revision of 
Standards for further study and report 
next year.” 

IT am merely stating that there has been 
a certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
that regulation which was adopted by the 
Association last year. 

The next matter is one which many 
people sometimes think that the Commis- 
sion exists primarily for. It has to do 
with the actions of the Commission rela- 
tive to the accrediting of higher institu- 
tions. You will remember that the Con- 
stitution provides that the Commission 
on Higher Institutions recommends con- 
cerning the accrediting or dropping of 
colleges from its list, to the Executive 
Committee. The action of the Executive 
Committee is final.” Therefore, what is 
now read to you is for your informa- 
tion only.? 


1Note: The matter referred to was con- 
cerned with the re-inspection of certain insti- 
tutions. The actions on these cases were 
reported in the June Quarterly, pages 66 and 
67.—The Editor. ° 
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I read for your information, from the 
Executive Committee, these changes in 
the membership of the Commission: 

Class of 1930: President Wriston 
substituted for President Edwards. Class 
of 1931: President Kroeze substituted 
for President Hughes, and Dean Stouf- 
fer of the University of Kansas substi- 
tuted for President Penney. Class of 
1932: President Dean of Doane College 
substituted for Mr. McKee of Illinois. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I think 
these officers that are proposed must be 
approved as members of the Commis- 
sion. 

. .. Motion for approval was regu- 
larly made, seconded and carried .. . 

MR. ZOOK: The Commission faded 
out by re-electing the present officers of 
the Commission, as follows: 

President H. M. Gage, Chairman 
Dean C. S. Boucher, Vice Chairman 
George F. Zook, Secretary 

I believe those are also subject to your 
approval. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the report, the official roster for 
this Commission. What will you do 
with it? 

. .. Motion for approval was regu- 
larly made, seconded and carried .. . 

MR. H. M. GAGE: TI should like 
to ask the Secretary if he recorded the 
election of the outgoing class of Com- 
missioners. 

MR. ZOOK: No. 


MR. ZOOK: With the exception of 
the changes which were recommended a 
moment ago, the Executive Committee 
recommends these names for members 
of the Class of 1933: 

C. S. Boucher 
Lucia R. Briggs 
D. J. Cowling 
E.C. Eltiott 
Cloyd Goodnight 
Sister Mary A. Molloy 
John Nollen 

J. L.-Seaton 

J. M. Wood 
John Craig 
Samuel Horine 
T. J. McCormack 
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J. W. Richards 
J. F. Wellmeyer 
O. O. Young 
PRESIDENT MORGAN: What © 
will you do with the recommendation? 
... Motion for approval was regu- 
larly made, seconded and carried... 
PRESIDENT MORGAN: The 
Chairman of the Higher Commission will 
present the report of the informal Com- 
mittee on the Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence. 


MR. H. M. GAGE: There are two — 


motions involved, and I think there is 
some agreement in regard to the state- 
ment of the motions. In other words, I 
think that as I read the motions now 
there is some agreement that they con- 
form to the intentions and somewhat to 
the wording of the original motions. 

President Morgan made the first mo- 
tion that I shall read. When I showed 
it to him, he said, “Is that my motion?” 

I said, “That is your motion but it 
has grown up now and is in the simili- 
tude of the mind of its maker.” 

The motion is that the Commission on 
Higher Education approve the action of 
the Rocky Mountain Faculty Athletic 
Conference, March 7, 1930, organizing 
and providing for administration of the 
conference according to North Central 
standards on athletics, and that the Com- 
mission express to the conference its 
appreciation of this action. . 

That motion is a surprise to its maker. 
(Laughter). 

The second motion was made by Dr. 
Judd. He is only a little less surprised: 
that in view of the action of the Rocky 
Mountain Faculty Athletic Conference, 
March 7, 1930, the members in good 
standing in the conference and in North 
Central territory be recommended to the 
Board of Review for approval so far 
as fulfillment of standards on athletics 
is concerned. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: The Chair — 
is almost speechless. (Laughter) It is 
the opposite of the story I once heard 
about the colored gentleman who caught 
a big fish and put it in a box. His 
friends played a joke on him by ex- 
changing a smaller one. When he went — 
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to examine the box, he looked at the 
fish and said, “My, how you _ has 
shrunk!” I should think exactly the op- 
posite thing were true about this motion 
of mine. That is the report, however, 
of the Commission. 

DR. CHARLES H. JUDD: 
Chairman, I move its approval. 

MR. K. C. BABCOCK (University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.): I second the 
motion, 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the motion. I note even the Presi- 
dent of the Higher Commission has been 
confused for he read “Higher Educa- 
tion.” I think he wants to correct that, 
but I imagine he will do that with due 
liberties. Those in favor of the recom- 
mendation will say “aye”; those who are 
opposed will say “no.” That motion is 
carried. 


Mr. 


O. Mr. Bryan’s Proposal Respecting 
Reprints 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: Are there 
any other matters to come before us be- 
fore we proceed? 


MR. W. J. S. BRYAN (Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.): As I listened 
to the report made by members of the 
Commission on Unit Courses and Curri- 
cula this morning I was still more deeply 
impressed than I was the other day, sit- 
ting in that Commission, with the im- 
portance of this measure. A great deal 
of time has been spent by the commit- 
tees over a period of a number of years 
in the preparation of unit courses in con- 
nection with the various subjects taught 
in the high schools. 

There has been some distribution of 
these reports to member institutions of 
this organization, but relatively few. Un- 
less these reports reach the hands of 
the teachers of institutions accredited by 
this Association and within the territory 
of the North Central Association in 
much larger volume than has heretofore 
happened, the work which has been done 
will fail of accomplishing the results 
desired. I brought up this matter in 
the Commission, and the thought was 
that the expense of distributing these 
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reports without cost to members of this 
Association would be too great. 

The reports on these various subjects, 
the qualitative reports, in some cases, 
and now the quantitative reports of 
units, have appeared or will appear in 
the Quarterly. But from the results ob- 
tained it would seem that that is not 
sufficient. To me it appears that the 
psychology of the situation has not been 
duly considered. If you want people to 
do things, you must acquaint them with 
what you want them to do, and you must 
not wait for them to ask you to tell them 
what you want. You must put it be- 
fore them in such a way that they will 
be likely to give it the proper considera- 
tion. 

I am therefore moved to offer this 
resolution which I hope very much will 
be approved. I am the more moved to 
this action by the fact that the other day 
the Editor of the Quarterly stated that 
after a period of several years the ques- 
tion was raised whether we should not 
break up the forms and distribute the 
type from which the reprints had been 
made. That would practically make it 
necessary to set up these reports again, 
and the expense would be very greatly 
increased. This is the resolution: It 
is the sense of this meeting that meas- 
ures be taken by the proper body, either 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula or the Executive Committee 
of this Association, to place in the hands 
of the actual teachers of the various sub- 
jects in the high schools of North Cen- 
tral territory the quantitative and quali- 
tative units which have been prepared 
and approved and shall thereafter be 
prepared and approved by the Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: The mo- 
tion is to adopt the resolution. Is there 
a second ? 

.. . The motion was regularly sec- 
onded... 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Do you 
wish to discuss it? 

MR. K. C. BABCOCK (University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.): Have you an es- 
timate of what the actual expense would 
be? 
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MR. BRYAN: I don’t know that I 
am able to do that except to say that the 
statement of the Editor of the Quar- 


terly was that the expense of sending | 


these reprints was not considerable; it 
was small. The new reports will have 
to be set up for the Quarterly, and there- 
fore the expense would be correspond- 
ingly small. But it seemed to me that 
it would be a very great pity for the 
years of labor (and the result of that 
labor has been presented to you this 
morning in admirable reports) to be nul- 
lified by failure to put the reports in the 
hands of those who would be expected 
to make use of them. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I take it 
that the sense of the resolution is a rec- 
ommendation. 

MR. BRYAN: Yes. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: 
any further discussion ? 

MR. E. H. K. McCOMB (Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind.): I think since this involves the 
suggestion of considerable expense it 
should be referred to the Executive 
Committee for very careful considera- 
tion. I believe Mr. Bryan’s motion left 
it to the Executive Committee or the 
Commission an Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You move 
to strike out “or Commission on Unit 
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. Courses ?” 
MR. McCOMB: Yes. 
MR. BRYAN: I accept that. 


PRESIDENT MORGAN: The reso- 
lution now is that this matter be referred 
to the Executive Committee. Those in 
favor of the resolution say “aye”; those 
who are opposed say “no.” The motion 
is carried and the resolution is adopted. 


P. Mr. Judd’s Report Respecting the 


American Council 


Is there any other matter to come be- 
fore us here? Some time ago a gentle- 
man and his son were riding in the front 
seat of an automobile and the mother and 
small boy were in the rear seat. The 
small boy was interested in the philoso- 
phic question of the Creator of all things 
and asked her to explain it, and she did 
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in the best way she knew. After the — 


explanation had gone on, he put a ques- 
tion of this sort: “Does God see every- 
thing we do and take care of us?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

After some hesitation, he said, “I 
wonder where He was the other day 


when I caught my fingers in the gate.” © 


There are some people in connection 
with this organization who have seemed 
all these years to watch over it and to 
guide it and to be responsible for it. So 
if any of us have caught our fingers in 
the gate, we have naturally wondered 
where the next speaker has been. 

Some time ago he was appointed with 
two other men to visit the American 
Council on Education as official repre- 
rentative of this Association. He mis- 
understood his instructions somewhat. 
He was not called upon or told to bring 
that Association home with him, but he 
did. I am glad to introduce to you Dr. 
Judd as President of the American 
Council on Education, who will make the 
next report. (Applause). 

DR. \. CHARTERS. “He PUDDS tiie 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
Chairman has not told the whole story 
yet. He told me some days ago that I 
would be expected, in connection with 
this report, to give you a summary of 
what was said by the Secretary of the 
Department of Interior. So that that 
gentleman who watches over the organ- 
iztion you can readily recognize in the 
President who dictates what we shall do 
and tries to lay the blame on us. 

Some of you, I dare say, were not 
here at the time the Secretary of the 
Department of Interior addressed the 
joint meeting of the various Commis- 
sions. The President of the Association 


for this year made an effort to secure | 
Dr. Wilbur for the general session of — 


today. Dr. Wilbur at first thought it 
would be possible for him to arrange to 


come but found later that he could be © 


here on Wednesday but not today. Con- 
sequently a readjustment was made in 
the program of the various Commis- 
sions, and the Secretary addressed us. 


It is entirely appropriate that this brief 


review of what he said should be pre- 


‘ 
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sented as an introduction to the state- 
ment that I have to make as a delegate of 
this body to the American Council on 
Education, because the activities of 
the American Council during the year 
have been very intimately related to the 
activities of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. So I venture to 
carry out the commission of the Presi- 
dent of this organization in presenting 
to you briefly what Dr. Wibur said on 
Wednesday. 

He began with a short prefatory state- 
ment regarding the desirability of flexible 
standards and pointed out the grave dan- 
_ gers that arise in organizations of this 
sort if standards become inflexible, and 
if the machinery of the organization be- 
gins to operate in a way to deaden the 
initiative of members and to crush in- 
dividuality out of those who are trying to 
experiment with education. Then, inter- 
estingly enough, he tried to justify what 
he said and to illustrate the point that he 
made by running through a sort of biog- 
raphy of himself. I don’t know whether 
all of the members of the Commission 
who were present recognized the fact 
that he began with his own high school 
days, and then referred to the period 
when he was a doctor of medicine. This 
was followed by a statement of his ex- 
periences while he was President of the 
University of Stanford. Finally he came 
to the last stages of his career as a sery- 
ant of the United States Government. 

He told the story, in the first epoch, 
of the experience of his own boyhood 
days in high school when an inspector 
from one of the California institutions 
was announced as about to visit the high 
school of which he was a student. He 
said he discovered that this man had pre- 
pared a book on Greek mythology, and 
by way of preparation for what he as- 
sumed would be an examination of his 
high school, he spent one or two evenings 
getting acquainted with this book on 
Greek gods and goddesses and their var- 
ious activities. He said when the in- 
spector came, the inspector began to ask 
questions of the members of the class, 
and fortunately he was the victim chosen 
to try to answer the questions. Being 
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full of information from the book pre- 
pared by the inspector, he convinced that 
inspector, after fifteen minutes, that the 
high school was carrying out exactly the 
functions that it should, and the high 
school was approved. (Laughter) That 
was his boyhood experience. 

When he came to his experience as a 
medical man, he told two or three stories 
that I don’t think it would be proper 
for a layman to repeat. One of them 
seemed to me to be a story that anybody 
but the Secretary of the Department of 
Interior would apologize for, so I shall 
now tell it with this explanation. He 
said that the great difficulty with medical 
education had been that it had become 
stereotyped; so far has it become stere- 
otyped, indeed, that the laws of various 
states have prescribed in great detail 
what must be taken by candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and 
the utter formalization of this curriculum 
has gone so far, said he, that it is now 
a serious problem before the medical 
profession as to how it can overcome 
these earlier developments, these earlier 
actions of state legislatures and of the 
medical bodies, in order to make this a 
genuinely ‘educative curriculum in the 
medical schools. 

The desirability of giving a genuine 
education to these candidates for the 
doctor’s degree, he went on to say, can 
be made perfectly clear if we draw 
distinction between giving them certain 
formal facts and giving them a clear un- 
derstanding of the reasons why these 
facts are of importance to the profes- 
sion. At this juncture he introduced the 
experience which he once had when he 
went to visit a model farm of one of 
his friends. He said everything on that 
farm was absolutely above reproach. 
The man had expended a great deal of 
money in preparing proper stables for 
the cattle. All of the cattle were high 
bred, pedigreed cattle, and the owner was 
very proud of the whole outfit. He took 
him out to see it in operation. There 
was the man who was about to milk 
some of these cows, who went and 
washed his hands, then washed the 
udder. He had a pail that had been 
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prepared by all of the processes that 
would make it absolutely antiseptic. He 
then expectorated on his hands and went 
about the business of milking the cow. 
(Laughter). 

That man was offered to us as an il- 
lustration, I take it, not of the medical 
profession, particularly, but of some of 
those youngsters who have been getting 
the formulas of medical practice without 
a clear understanding of what is ab- 
solutely necessary if medical practice is 
to be scientific in all detail. 

The next stage of Dr. Wilbur’s ad- 
dress had to do with the more practical 
matter of giving us some indication of 
how we might escape some of these 
rigid standards. By the way, I ought 
not to leave the impression that he left 
the medical profession absolutely with- 
out reform. He said that at the present 
time steps were being taken, and effec- 
tively taken, to modify somewhat the 
situation that he had criticized. But he 
offered us next the illustration of the 
way in which they admit students to 
Stanford University, and offered this il- 
lustration as an example of the modifica- 
tion of the older or more rigid forms of 
admission to college, and said that any 
candidate for admission to Stanford 
University was rated on 10 points. 
Three of these points were given to the 
student in terms of his scholastic record. 
If his scholastic record were of the high- 
est order, he would get 3 points for that 
record. Three other points were given 
on a college aptitude test. 

The Secretary remarked, in the course 
of his discussion of the matter, that if 
any one of the sets of points that he was 
describing were to be selected as more 
important than any other, it would be 
this matter of college aptitude. Three 
points were given to the candidate who 
could show the highest degree of ability 
in these tests for college aptitude. Four 
points were left to the members of the 
faculty who were passing on candidates, 
to be given in terms of personal quali- 
ties that were discovered in the course 
of individual conferences and through 
correspondence with those who know the 
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candidate and are able to give testimony 
with regard to personal character. 

The point that Dr. Wilbur emphasized 
here was not that the scholastic record 
is by no means the only proper basis for 
admission to the University. After giv- 
ing us these examples of dangers in the 
field of classification, the Secretary came 
to the point that I think probably was 
on his mind from the outset and one to 
which he has frequently made reference 
in other public utterances. He pointed 
out the fact that it is extraordinarily 
difficult for a governmental agency (and 
he must have had in mind, I think, the 
Office of Education and his own rela- 
tion to it) to deal with flexible standards. 
So far as the government is concerned, 
the standard must be fairly rigid and 
clearly defined. The function of the 
government in education ought, there- 
fore, not to be the creating and applica- 
tion of standards, because, from the very 
nature of government, if it attempted to 
deal with standards they would have to 
be rigid standards. It is the function of 
the government, however, to make those 
basic researches which shall be laid at 
the foundation of all practices, and the 
practices should then be flexible, and the 
standards adopted by such organizations 
as ours should be capable of modification 
in their application. But the foundation 
for these standards and for all of our 
practices should be found in those in- 
vestigations which must be made on a 
large scale if they are to be valid and, 
consequently, can be thought of as the 
function of the government. 

Now I am through with the review of 
that address of the Secretary, and I pass 
directly to the report that I have to 
render you as your delegate to the 
American Council on Education. May I 
call your attention to the fact that the 
program confuses this Council on Edu- 
cation with an organization that is a part, 
and an important part, of the National 
Education Association. 

The American Council on Education 
is an organization which includes a num- 
ber of constituent members. Our own 
Association is one of the constituent 
members. It also has certain institutional 
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colleges in this organization are institu- 
‘tional members. 

__ The American Council on Education 
had the privilege of listening to Dr. 
Wilbur at its last annual meeting last 
May. Dr. Wilbur took occasion there, 
as he did before our joint Commissions 
on Wednesday, to reiterate his own opin- 
ion that the function of the federal gov- 
ernment with regard to education is a 
function of conducting research, not a 
function of prescribing standards and 
not a function of direct supervision of 
educational activities. 

_ Dr. Wilbur at that time made a very 
emphatic and direct statement with re- 
gard to the form in which it was his 
belief the federal government should or- 
ganize its educational activity. He said 
that he believed that a research agency 
such as was already provided for in the 
Office of Education was adequate to carry 
on the functions and activities of the 
federal government for education. He 
went away from that meeting of the 
American Council last May (which I 
should like to report to you was a very 
significant meeting of that conference), 
and after further conferring with the 
President of the United States, took a 
step that seems to me to be epoch-mak- 
ing, and I am reporting it, rather than 
the Director of the American Council, 
who is in our midst today and ought, 
perhaps, be called upon for this report 
rather than myself. 

As I said, Dr. Wilbur, after confer- 
ring with the President of the United 
States, came to the Director of the 
American Council and proposed to him 
that one of the President’s commissions 
be organized for the purpose of confer- 
ring with regard to the proper policies 
of the federal government in relation to 
education. Dr. Mann, the Director of 
the American Council, was invited by 
Dr. Wilbur and the President of the 
United States to act as chairman of a 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. I think the evidence in that very 
fact, of the importance and significance 
of the American Council, will be appar- 
ent to you, to have at the seat of gov- 
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ernment an organization representing 
such a body as ours, representing the 
other constituent members, the National 
Education Association, for example, the 
Department of Superintendence, our 
members as well as our own body. The 
other regional associations are constitu- 
ent members. I might go on and men- 
tion a very considerable list of organiza- 
tions dealing with different aspects of 
education that are constituent members 
of the American Council. The office of 
the American Council at Washington 
makes it possible for us to co-operate 
with the federal government in a very 
effective way. There is direct evidence 
of that in the fact that our Director was 
chosen as chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Education has absorbed a very large part 
of the energy of the Director of the 
American Council during this year, al- 
though he has been called upon by the 
President to act, also, on the National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy—an- 
other evidence of the fact we can co- 
operate effectively if we have other 
agencies and other similar organizations 
working for us in Washington. 

The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion is made up of some fifty-odd mem- 
bers, people gathered from all of the dif- 
ferent levels of education. There are 
representatives of elementary education, 
representatives of secondary education, 
representatives of college education, re- 
presentatives of vocational education, 
representatives of the various types of 
special education, education for the Ne- 
gro, education for the Indians, and so 
on through a long list. Some fifty repre- 
sentative people, patrons of the school, 
members of the parents’ association, 
were added to the Committee. 

That general committee has had meet- 
ings in Washington and has created a 
conference committee which, in turn, 
through the influence of the President 
of the United States, was put in direct 
contact with all of the federal depart- 
ments that are engaged anywise in edu- 
cational activity, the Department of 
Agriculture, for example, the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education, the In- 
dian Bureau, and so on through the list, 
and especially, of course, with the Office 
of Education itself. 

Conferences have been held during the 
year through an organization that was 
effected after the first general meeting 
of the committee called together by Dr. 
Wilbur. The Julius Rosenwald Fund 
provided this committee with the money 
with which it has effected its organiza- 
tion and carried on its various meetings. 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund gave, at 
Secretary Wilburs’ request, a fund of 
$100,000, and, Dr. Henry Suzzallo was 
appointed director of the investigations, 
operating under Dr. Mann, in conduct- 
ing these various conferences. 

Conferences have been held and are 
being reported upon in detail, and it is 
expected that in the middle of the sum- 
mer, at any rate, there will be prepared 
a suitable report to be given to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, containing the 
findings of this large committee. | 

May I stop to comment very briefly 
on the findings of this committee? The 
committee finds that all sorts of policies 
are exhibited in the various appropria- 
tions that have been made by the federal 
government. Some of these appropria- 
tions have been accompanied by the stip- 
ulation that the federal government 
shall supervise in detail the expenditures 
of the funds. Some of these appropri- 
ations have been made without supervis- 
ion. The money has simply been turned 
over to the states or even to certain insti- 
tutions, and they have been allowed to 
utilize this money for the promotion of 
education. 

There- are other appropriations that 
have been made for special types of edu- 
cation as, for example, an appropriation 
for the maintenance of Howard Univer- 
sity in the capital. In other words, if 
you follow the appropriations that have 
been made at various periods in Ameri- 
can history, you will find that Congress 
has been prompted to make these appro- 
priations by all sorts of considerations 
and has adopted all sorts of policies with 
regard to the character of the appro- 
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priation that shall be made and the fed- 
eral participation in education that shall 
follow that appropriation. 

Out of that series of activities there 
must be drawn certain general principles 
which, at any rate, will be brought viv- 
idly to the consciousness of Congress be- 
fore new appropriations are made. What- 
ever be the outcome in the way of recom- 
mendations of this Commission, it is 
certainly clear that the activities of this 
Advisory Committee on Education will 
leave us with a very much clearer under- 
standing of the relations of the federal 
government to education than we have 
ever had before. 

There is one other item I should like 
to report upon. The Council, by the 
way, has its next annual meeting in 
Washington on May 2 and 3 and I hope 
that it will be possible, through this re- 
port or through circulation of the pro- 
gram of this annual meeting, to induce a 
considerable number of you to be pres- 
ent at that time. 

The American Council has put its hand 
to a certain large educational undertak- 
ing, and it deserves the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all of us, and it deserves, also, 
at its annual meeting the attendance of 
those who are concerned with the great 
national issues in education. 

There is one other item, as I say, I 
should like to bring to your special at- 
tention. This Council deals not only 
with college education, it deals also with 
education at the lower levels, at the sec- 
ondary and elementary levels. It is im- 
portant, in the belief of the Council, that 
all of these aspects of education should 
receive attention. The Council at its 
last annual meeting discussed the prob- 
lem of training for citizenship and found 
that there is relatively little in the curri- 
culum of our public schools or even of 
our colleges that bears directly on the 
problem of social institutions and the 
knowledge that should be had by the 
pupils in the schools. 

_ That annual meeting made a small ap- 
propriation and directed the Executive 
Committee to organize a committee that 
should proceed to try to develop a plan 
that would introduce more detail on so- 
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' cial institutions into the curriculum of 
the school (and the breadth of that Com- 
-mission was not limited), into the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools 
and, ultimately, into the colleges. Such 
a committee was constituted. That com- 
mittee has sought and secured the co- 
operation of ten of the leading school 
systems of the United States, it being 
the theory of this committee that it 
would be better to get the co-operation 
of these school systems for the support 
of this enterprise than to go to any 
agency outside of the school systems 
themselves. 

I shall mention the ten cities so that 
you will have in mind the range of this 
co-operation : 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Rochester, New York 
Detroit, Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Denver, Colorado 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Washington, D. C. 
Houston, Texas 

These school systems have agreed to 
supply the committee with a small fund 
of money by means of which it will be 
possible to employ certain experts in 
anthropology, history, economics, and the 
other phases of social science. These 
men are expected to furnish out of their 
knowledge of those fields raw material 
which then will be turned over to certain 
teachers selected by these co-operating 
systems. These teachers will use this 
material for experimental purposes and 
will put it in form so that it will be 
available for direct consumption on the 
part of students, direct use by pupils, 
and arrangements have been made for 
the publication of this material, probably 
in small brochures that can be used as 
supplementary reading material by the 
pupils in the schools. 

These ten co-operating systems had a 
conference at the rooms of the American 
Council. That conference was attended 
by the superintendents of the school sys- 
tems and, in a number of cases, by repre- 
sentatives of the boards of education 
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from these co-operating schools. I have 
never attended a conference that seemed 
to me to have in it larger possibilities 
for the actual modification and improve- 
ment of the curriculum than the con- 
ference that was held in the rooms of 
the American Council and was attended 
by these representatives of the co-operat- 
ing system. That work is under way, 
and I mention it in detail so that you may 
have clearly in mind the fact that the 
function of the American Council is not 
merely to carry on work that is of 
importance to the colleges, but it is also 
engaged in operations that will affect the 
curriculum throughout the whole school 
system. 

I should omit an important part of 
the Council’s work if I did not refer to 
the fact that one of the standing com- 
mittees of the Council, which has been 
at work for a number of years very 
effectively, is still operating, and in a 
very effective way, in developing schemes 
for personnel administration in the col- 
leges. I refer to a committee which is 
known in the Executive Committee of 
the American Council as the Hawkes 
Committee. Dean Hawkes of Columbia, 
with a group of associates, has been 
working for a period of time on these 
personnel problems and has prepared ma- 
terial that is familiar to some of you 
and should, through the Council, become 
familiar to all of you. The Council is 
also carrying on the work of testing 
freshmen through the tests that were 
prepared by Professor Thurston and 
have been very widely distributed to 
various institutions, including many of 
the institutions of this Association. Other 
activities are the publication of the hand- 
book of American colleges and univer- 
sities which will very shortly go into the 
second edition. The Editor of that year- 
book, the Assistant Director of the Am- 
erican Council, Dr. Robertson, is also 
present with us. Dr. Mann and Dr. 
Robertson are fairly regular attendants 
at our meetings, and both of them are 
here. 

Tomorrow morning we are to have a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Council and shall lay plans 
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for further operations of the sort that 
I have intimated in this brief descrip- 
tion that I have given you. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very glad indeed to make this 
report as your delegate to the American 
Council, and to say to you that that or- 
ganization is carrying on vigorously and, 
I think, very effectively, important edu- 
cational activities of the national type, 
and to that extent is representing you 
and is glad to have the opportunity to 
have you as a constituent member in an 
organization that has, I think, toward 
American education, very large signifi- 
cance. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: If I re- 
member correctly, the Director of the 
American Council was presented to you 
last year. I find, however, that Dr. Mann 
is here, and I should like to present him 
to you at this time if he is available. 
(Applause). 


Q. Mr. Mann’s Remarks 


DR. MANN: [I always feel very much 
at home in the North Central Associa- 
tion. I felt particularly so this morning 
because part of the program dealt with 
your Committee on Physics. I was 
chairman of a committee on unit courses 
in physics. We handed in a report in 
1907. If you will look back in the an- 
nals of ancient history of this Associa- 
tion you will find that report in which we 
did our best at that time to define the 
content of a respectable unit in physics. 
I am glad to see that the work is still 
going on and that such progress is being 
made, because the report this morning 
went far beyond the feeble efforts that 
we made back there in 1907. 

I appreciate very much the statement 
which Mr. Judd has made of the work 
of the American Council on Education. 
I should like to add just one word with 
regard to that study of the national situ- 
ation in education as indicating the tem- 
per with which the committee has gone 
to work under the inspiration of Dr. 
Wilbur and the President, because most 
of these committees that take on a na- 
tional study, you know, are not satisfied 
unless they have a great many investiga- 
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tors running all over the country and a 
great many facts and statistics and other 
information is gathered and compiled. 
When they get out a report of eight or 
ten volumes, it sits on the library for the 
next few years, and few people get any- 
thing very dynamic out of it. 

Dr. Wilbur instructed the national 
committee that we were to be particu- 
larly careful not to confuse the essentials 
of education with the educational mechan- 
isms that were invented to achieve 
those essentials, and the committee has 
taken that to mean that we were com- 
missioned to try to get at what are the 
underlying philosophy and principles of 
American education. 

We noted in the beginning that the 
question of the philosophy and American 
attitude toward education was not set- 
tled in the Constitution but was entirely 
omitted. But we noted that the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution and the mechan- 
ism which it sets up were determined 
by a group of seventy-two men who 
locked themselves up for a period of 
seventy-two days or ninety days or four 
months, and spent their time together 


in just soaking themselves in that prob- 


lem. Out of that there came something 
very remarkable. So we have felt in 
this committee that more ground would 
be gained if we could spend more time 
with groups of the committee cogitating 
and meditating together on the funda- 
mental ideas than we could by chasing 
around and gathering an enormous 
amount of information and statistics. 
We are making some real progress in 
that matter, and I think we are reach- 
ing rather unanimous conclusions as to 
where the critical points lie in the funda- 
mental organization of American educa- 
tion. We have been holding a series of 
conferences and shall hold some more 
as rapidly as we can. We published a 
digest of each of those conferences, and 
the complete set of digests up to date 
will appear in the April number of the 
Educational Record, so they will be 
available to all the members of the Amer- 
ican Council, and we shall be glad to 
send them to anyone who is interested. 
If you will read those digests you 
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will see an effort to get at the funda- 
mental point of view of each group con- 
cerned. It has been extremely illumin- 
ating to the committee when it comes 
into an intimate, friendly conference 
with, let us say, the Federation of Labor 
and the Masonic orders and the Land 
Grant College Association and the N. E. 
A. enthusiasts for the Department, and 
the representatives of the Catholic Edu- 
cation Association and others. We have 
all the varied phases of opinion on this 
subject presented. It has been very il- 
luminating to the committee to see that 
_ all of those groups agree on certain fun- 
damentals. They all agree on the neces- 
sity of the important and fundamental 
and extensive research by the federal 
government. They all agree that that 
research is useful just so long as it does 
not pass over into control, and that the 
fundamental thing the committee can do 
is to define the line where research and 
spreading information begins to be con- 
trolled, and so on. 

I just want to bespeak your interest 
for the reading of those digests and the 
consideration of the fundamental ques- 
tions involved along the lines indicated 
in the digests. I hope you will all take 
part. We are inviting all the readers 
of the Record to send suggestions, and 
we invite you all to come on in, the water 
is fine. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I am 
sure we are obligated to Dr. Mann and 
to Dr. Judd for this program. We are 
also much honored by the presence of a 
number of noted educators here this 
week, and we want them to feel that we 
appreciate that. 


R. Unfinished Business from the 
Secretary 


I think, however, that our meeting is 
drawing very close to the end, and I am 
going to ask the Secretary if he has any 
other matters to present. 

SECRETARY EDMONSON: We 
have several matters of unfinished busi- 
ness. 

At this time I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the Association a recom- 
mendation from the Executive Commit- 
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tee regarding honorary membership. 
The Constitution provides that honorary 
members shall be elected on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee and con- 
firmation by two-thirds vote of all the 
members present and voting at any 
regular meeting. 

In accordance with that provision of 
the Constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee has determined to recommend to 
the Association as honorary members all 
former Presidents, former Secretaries 
and former Treasurers of the Associa- 
tion who are not already on the honorary 
membership list. 

In explanation of the latter part of 
that statement, I wish to explain that 
when the new Constitution was adopted, 
all individual members of the Associa- 
tion were made honorary members and 
a number of former Presidents became 
honorary members under that provision. 
The Executive Committee therefore is 
recommending that the following persons 
be made honorary members of the As- 
sociation. I shall begin with the present 
President who will soon be on the re- 
tired list: 

W. P. Morgan 
W. I. Early 

W. W. Boyd 

J. D. Elliff 

H. M. Gage 

FE. L. Miller 

C. H. Judd 

M. H. Stuart 
Lotus D. Coffman 
George E. Marshall 
G. L. Mackintosh 
George Buck 
Chester B. Curtis 
T. A. Clark 

F. N. Scott 

W. J. S. Bryan 
E. L. Harris 

G. E. MacLean 
F. L. Bliss 

G. N. Carman 

S. W. Chaplin 

G. B. Aiton 

W. F. Slocum 

I hope I have not included in the list 
of those who served as Presidents prior 
to 1910 certain persons now deceased. I 
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have spent some time trying to check 
up on some of these persons and have 
been unable to find anyone who could 
give me any information concerning 
some of the earlier Presidents of the As- 
sociation. 

Former Secretaries of the Associa- 
tion: 

H. E. Brown 
J. V. Denney 
C. A. Waldo 

These, Mr. Chairman, are recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee for 
election by the Association as honorary 
members. I assume that while the Chair- 
man is not competent to vote he may 
put the motion and let the Secretary 
count if there is division. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: You have 
heard the list as recommended by the 
Executive Committee. 

MR. T. W. GOSLING (Public 
Schools, Akron, Ohio): I move the list 
be approved. 

... The motion was regularly sec- 
onded... 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Those in 
favor will say “aye” ; those opposed “no.” 
The motion is carried. 

SECRETARY EDMONSON: Mr. 
Chairman, I want to read a matter that 
will be brought before the Executive 
Committee this afternoon. It does not 
come with the approval of the Executive 
Committee but it is submitted as a matter 
of information. 

It is a communication from the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools and reads 
as follows: 

“The Chairman and Secretary of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools sub- 
mit the following procedures to be fol- 
lowed in applying the phrase ‘college 
work equivalent to graduation from a 
college belonging to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools’ as used in Standard 7 (a) of 
the Standards defined for secondary 
schools : 

“First, graduates of no other colleges 
than those recognized by the North Cen- 
tral Association as worthy of acccredit- 
ing in either the regular or the teacher 
training list or of institutions similarly 
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recognized by other regional accrediting 
agencies can be accepted unqualifiedly — 
for employment in North Central Asso- — 
ciation high schools. iM 

“Second, employment of other persons 
than those mentioned in the above 
classes of graduates must be understood 
as involving inevitable delay while their 
scholarship is being investigated and 
probably rejection in the end. 

“Third, the standards obtaining in the 
college concerned are of manifest worth 
as evidence in the case, but it does not 
follow from the acceptance or rejection 
of a graduate of any given college that 
the same finding will result in the case 
of other graduates of that college. 

“Fourth, the complete transcript of 
college work, including the marks re- 
ceived, is essential to the determination 
of the claimed equivalency, the standard 
of marking being of material considera- ~ 
tion. 

“Fifth, investigation through personal 
interview is desirable as a means of 
bringing out personality traits which 
justifiably may be interpreted as schol- 
arship tendencies of and of subjecting 
scholarship itself somewhat to direct ex- 
amination. 

“The above procedure has been 
brought to the attention of the several 
state committees of the Secondary Com- 
mission and to the Commission in gen- 
eral.” 

Mr. Chairman, Professor Landsittel of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, I 
think, will give some explanation of the 
reason for this extended report. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is Pro- 
fessor Landsittel present? (Absent) Mr. 
Brown? (Absent). 

' SECRETARY EDMONSON: These 
recommendations are made in order to 
discourage secondary schools from em- 
ploying as new teachers the graduates 
of colleges not recognized by this As- 
sociation. The Association does not 
have a regulation prohibiting such em- 
ployment. It seems desirable, however, 
from the standpoint of the high school 
inspectors that the secondary schools 
recognized by this Association be encour- 
aged to seek new teachers from among 
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the graduates of the schools on the ap- 
proved list of the Association. 

As I explained a moment ago, this 
matter is to come to the Executive Com- 
mittee. If the Executive Committee ap- 
proves it, some notice of the announce- 
ment will be sent to the chairmen of 
the different state committees and to the 
secondary schools approved by the Asso- 
ciation. 

There is another matter that should 
have been considered by the Executive 
Committee last evening, but owing to 
the time that was consumed in hearing 
_ certain appeals, the Executive Commit- 
tee did not have opportunity to take up 
the matter. I am therefore bringing it 
to your attention, although it should 
come properly as a recommendation from 
the Executive Committee. 

Last year the Association directed 
that all new secondary schools applying 
for approval should pay the application 
fee of $5, and the fee, according to direc- 
tions, was to be retained by the Associa- 
tion in case the school was refused ap- 
proval. It appears from the experience 
of the chairmen of the several state 
committees that this rule has proven to 
be very unpopular. So the Commission 
on Secondary Schools recommended to 
the Executive Committee that the Exec- 
utive Committee ask the Association to 
rescind its action of a year ago. In 
short, the Commission on Secondary 
Schools are asking that the Association 
make it possible for schools to apply for 
accrediting without paying a fee of $5. 

Some of you may recall that at the 
time this matter was presented last year, 
there was a little opposition. I believe 
the minutes show that Mr. Bryan of St. 
Louis very seriously questioned the ad- 
visability of enforcing this fee of $5. 
Unless there is objection, Mr. Chairman, 
I will take the liberty of assuming that 
the Executive Committee is recommend- 
ing that this action of the Association 
regarding the collection of the fee of 
$5 be rescinded. 

MR. E. H. McCOMB (Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Ind.) : 
My understanding of that objection was 
to the retaining of the fee of the schools 
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that were refused admission, and the 
Secondary School Commission was ask- 
ing for the privilege of refunding that 
fee paid with the filing of the applica- 
tion. The plan has worked very well. 
We have got the application fees coming 
in very well, and there is no need to up- 
set that which saves us a great deal of 
trouble in the Treasurer’s office by hav- 
ing it worked in that way. The refund- 
ing of the fee to the school that is not 
accepted is easily handled and will meet 
the objection that has arisen in the vari- 
ous states. 

SECRETARY EDMONSON: Then 
the motion should possibly be that the 
Executive Committee recommends that 
for schools not placed on the approved 
list. 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: I suggest 
that this Association refer this matter to 
the Executive Committee with power to 
act, since it has been called to our atten- 
tion. 

.. . Upon motion regularly made, 
seconded and carried the matter of re- 
funding of fees was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee with power to act... 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: Is there 
any other business to come before us? 

The President would like to take this 
opportunity to express his appreciation 
of the co-operation of all the Commis- 
sions and of this general Association in 
making the year’s work pleasant, and 
he would like to express to you the feel- 
ing that he has of the very great honor 
that has come to him from this oppor- 
tunity. 

The President is aware, however, that 
this Association needs a leader at all 
times and ought not to be left with a 
gap. If the newly elected President will, 
therefore, come to the platform, you 
will be turned over to his tender care. 
Mr. Prunty. (Applause). 

This is your new President, Mr. 
Prunty of Tulsa. 


S. Mr. Prunty’s Presidential 
Remarks 
PRESIDENT PRUNTY: Mr. 
President and Members of the Associa- 
tion: I see that a number of you are al- 
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ready sitting on the end of your chairs, 
and I would not delay you with posthu- 
mous remarks. I do, however, want you 
to know that I very greatly appreciate 
the confidence which you have imposed 
in me in choosing me as your leader for 
next year. I am afraid, however, that 
you applied an all too flexible standard 
in making this choice, even if you did 
not temporarily lose conscientiousness. 
However, prompted by your action I 
shall immediately assign myself, with the 
assistance of the Executive Committee, 
to preparing the programs for next year 
and carrying on the work of the Associa- 
tion in such fashion as may, I hope, 
merit your confidence and approval. 

It seems to me, however, at this time 
that our thoughts ought to be thoughts 
of appreciation to those chairmen and 
secretaries of Commissions and Commit- 
tees and our President and those who 
have given untiringly of their time and 
voluntary energy in order that this pro- 
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gram this year might be the success that 
it has been. 

The North Central Association is 
continually growing concern. It is a 
dynamic institution. Its influence is con- 
tinually increasing. We have this year 
the largest attendance that the Associa- 
tion has ever had, and I look forward 
optimistically to next year’s program. I 
hope to see you all back here and, with 
you, a number of others. 

I wish you happiness and success in © 
your realm of educational labor during © 
the succeeding year and shall look for- 
ward to seeing you March 17 to March 
20, 1931, here in the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT MORGAN: TI think 
that is a very fitting adjournment speech, 
and since I have been with you all these 
days I am sure there is nothing more to 
be said. You are adjourned. 

... The meeting adjourned at four- 
forty o’clock ... 


The Teaching of Biology’ 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING, CuarrMan 
PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(A Committee Report) 


Part I—Report on the Length of Time 
Required to Teach Certain Units in 
Biology 


Before a course of study can wisely 
be outlined quantitatively for biology in 
the high school, three things should be 
determined: First, what are the bio- 
logical principles most needed in life to 
solve the real life problems that arise in 
health, social relations and in the several 
vocations ; what are the most important 
contributions biology instruction can 
make to the establishment of the motiv- 
ating ideals, attitudes and other desir- 
able emotionalized standards; what are 
the important elements of skill in scien- 
tific thinking that are to be imparted. 
Second, what is the appropriate grade 
placement for each of these desirable 
outcomes of biology instruction. Third, 
how long a time does it take to teach 
each unit that is intended to give mastery 
of one or more of these principles, emo- 
tionalized standards, or skill in the use 
of some element or safeguard of scien- 
tific thinking. 

It is the first part of this last item, 
namely the time required to give a mas- 
tery of an important biological principle, 
that we have been trying to determine 
experimentally. 

A letter was sent out last August to 
135 superintendents or high school prin- 
cipals, members of the North Central 
Association, in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. This 
letter outlined the purpose and method 
of this study and asked the executive 


*These two reports (Part I and Part II as 
here printed) were made before the meetings 
of the Association in Chicago, March 19 and 
20, 1930.—The Editor. 
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officer if he would secure the co-opera- 
tion of his biology teacher. Fifty re- 
plied that they would do so. 

A sheet of instructions for the teacher 
and outlines of four units were then sent 
to each of these fifty schools. (Samples 
of the instruction sheets and of the unit 
outlines are attached.) Each teacher was 
to teach all four units or as many as 
possible to his biology class during this 
schoo! year. It was explained that 
mastery of the principle or principles, an 
understanding of which was the desired 
outcome of each unit, meant the ability 
not merely to state the principle but to’ 
apply it to problematic situations. Drill 
problems were given in most units.. The 
units were outlined in detail with reading 
references to several texts and directions 
for doing the desired experimental work 
either as teacher demonstrations or as 
laboratory work. 

As soon as the teacher had taught one 
of the units to his own satisfaction, the 
test sheets, one for each pupil, were sent 
him. These examinations were given to 
his biology class and the papers returned 
for scoring. There was then reported 
back to the teacher the distribution of 
grades, the average and median scores 
of his class and the number of mistakes 
made on each item of the test. It was 
hoped that the teacher would reteach 
the unit if the tests showed he had not 
taught the unit to the point of mastery. 
The teacher then reported the total time 
spent in giving the instruction on this 
unit. 

The units sent out were as follows: 

I. Photosynthesis. The outcome is 

an understanding of the principles : 
a. Plants manufacture their own 
foods, like starch, sugar, and 
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their living substance, the pro- 
toplasm, by combining simple 
substances like carbon dioxide 
(COz) absorbed largely by the 
leaves, water, (H2O) taken up 
largely by the roots, and am- 
monia (NHsOH). Such com- 
bination is accomplished by the 
energy of the sunlight acting 
through the green coloring mat- 
ter of the leaf. 

b. Plants breathe as animals do 
for the purpose of oxidizing 
foods and so liberating the 
the energy needed for the work 
done in living. 


II. Why we eat sunshine. The prin- 


ciple to be mastered is the law of © 


the conservation of energy as ap- 
plied to the wise selection of foods 
on the basis of their caloric value. 
The cell is the structural and 
physiological building unit of living 
things. Cells multiply by division, 
equation division usually, but by re- 
duction division in the production 
of the gametes in animals, of the 
tetrasparas in plants. 


The simpler laws of inheritance 
and their application to the im- 
provement of living things. 

So far 20 schools have kept their 
promise to cooperate; 9 in Wisconsin, 6 
in Illinois, 3 in Michigan and 2 in 
Indiana. I have recently written again 
to all of the 50 schools (except these 19) 
that originally promised cooperation and 
still hope most of them will teach some 
of the units. A few have replied saying 
that they can not cooperate and the rea- 
sons given are varied,—‘quarters too 
cramped,” “can not fit your units into 
our course,” “teachers are not interested 
in experimental work,” “moved to a new 
building,” “Unit IV is inappropriate for 
high school pupils,” etc. 

Eight sets of papers have been scored 
for Unit I, two sets for Unit II, four 
for Unit III and two sets for Unit IV, 
1037 in all. It is evident, therefore, that 
this report must be a report of progress 
and in no sense final, for, except on 
Unit I, the number of schools reporting 
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IV. 
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is not large enough to give data on the 3 
time required for mastery. - 

The results do show quite clearly the — 
difference between mastery and non-— 
mastery. There are given graphs (1 and — 
2) which show the distribution of grades 
on Unit I in two schools. The median 
in the first school is 95 per cent, in the 
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second 57 per cent. The average num- 
ber of errors per pupil in the first school — 
is 0.77, in the second 4.0. The time — 
spent in the first school on this unit is 
450 minutes—nine 50 minute periods— 
in the second school 350 minutes. Other 
schools spend on this unit as high as 
840 minutes without mastery. Unit II 
is well mastered in one school in 425 
minutes, Unit III in 350 minutes and 
Unit IV in 800 minutes. In each case 
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other schools spend more time without 
mastery. 

Many other factors affect results 
besides the time spent on the unit, such 
as the I. Q. of the pupils, the teacher’s 
training in the subject and efficiency as 
a teacher, the study habits of the pupils, 
and the atmosphere of the school. 

Only one school out of the eight so 
far reporting on Unit I shows mastery, 
though the average time spent on the 
unit is 513 minutes. 

We may tentatively conclude that such 
a unit as I will be mastered under the 
_ best of conditions is not less than nine 
50-minute periods and under average 
conditions will likely require twelve to 
fourteen. A unit like IV will require 
under the best of conditions sixteen 50- 
minute periods and on the average twenty 
or more. If these be typical units, then 
three weeks per unit is none too much 
time to allow, on the average, for mas- 
tery. That means that the biology course 
in the high school should not contain 
over twelve such units. 


Part II—The Course in Biology 


In the preceding report the conclusion 
reached is that not over ten to twelve 
units should be attempted in a year’s 
work in biology at the high school level. 
These units should each give a mastery 
of an important principle, an emotional- 
ized standard or skill in some of the 
elements or safeguards in scientific think- 
ing. If only one unit is devoted to each 
of the last two items, and this seems 
meager treatment, then eight or ten 
principles at the most may be learned 
and applied so frequently to problematic 
life situations that the pupil will likely 
apply them to problems that will arise 
in his own life, both those that demand 
practical action and those he solves 
simply to satisfy curiosity. 

The knowledge of science which one 
possesses is serviceable in life only as 
it is in the form of principles and then 
only when much drill has been had in 
the application of such principles to 
problematic situations. Suppose a pupil 
has learned to recognize the common 
potato beetle and has been taught it may 
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be killed by spraying the potato plants 
with Paris green. Now some day he 
discovers a black insect devouring his 
potato plants. He does not know what 
to do, for he sees this is not the potato 
beetle he knows. But if he has been 
taught the principle that the type of 
insect mouth parts is directly related to 
methods of feeding, that biting mouth 
parts indicate that the food is chewed, 
while a sucking tube shows that the 
insect drinks its food, the juices inside 
the plant, then he will infer correctly 
that since this unknown insect is a biter 
he may use the Paris green with success. 
He will also know enough not to try 
the same poison on squash bugs or on 
plant lice, should occasion arise. 

If the pupil has been taught the prin- 
ciple that all life comes from previously 
existing life of the same sort he will 
not for a moment believe that a “horse 
hair snake” comes from the horse hair 
which the farm hand puts into the-water- 
ing trough, nor will he be as likely to 
carry concealed sweet corn in the auto- 
mobile past the quarantine guard on 
duty to prevent the ingress of the 
dreaded corn borer. 

The woman who is disappointed be- 
cause the ferns dug in the deep woods 
will not grow beside the foundations on 
the south side of her house, or the man 
who planted white pine seedlings on the 
open sand of his newly acquired Dune 
lots would know better than attempt 
such feats if they realized that every 
organism is nicely adjusted to its en- 
vironment and that you consequently 
must match this environment if you are 
to-rear it successfully. 

Illustrations might be multiplied but 
enough have been given to indicate why 
pupil-mastery of important principles 
should be the objective of the biology 
teacher and not merely the teaching of 
a mass of facts. Unfortunately the text 
books in biology devote from 50 to 75 
percent of their space to factual ma- 
terial. 

Studies to determine what biological 
principles are of most importance in life 
in meeting the problems that arise are 
being made but few of them are com- 
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pleted. We would like to follow around, 
day by day for a year, the housewife, 
farmer, plumber, doctor and those in 
other occupations and see what biological 
problems each encounters and what 
principles need be used in their solution. 
The ones most commonly required by a 
fair cross section of the population are 
the ones to be included in the public 
school curriculum. The studies already 
made and others in progress do not fol- 
low all activities but are analyzing some. 

The facts available are very incomplete 

but are better than none. They indicate 

that the following principles of biology 
are of large practical import: 

1. The adaptation of the organism 
to its environment. 

The nice fitness of all organs to 

their function. 

The germ nature of disease. 

The conservation of energy as 

applied to the selection of foods 

and their use in the body. 

5. The same principle as it applies 
to the construction of food by the 
plant in photosynthesis. 

6. The interdependence of organ- 
isms or the “Tangled Web of 
Life” that so often criss-crosses 
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the strands of man’s interests 
and needs. 
7. All living things come from 


previously existing living things 
of the same sort. 

8. Most animals and plants arrive 
at the mature condition by a 
process of gradual development 
from the fertilized egg, and pass 
through stages that are, in broad 
terms at least, a recapitulation of 
racial development. 

9. The distinctive characteristics of 
living things are their irritability, 
contractility, growth by intus- 
susception and power of repro- 
duction. 

10. The principle of evolution, at 
least enough to have pupils know 
what the much discussed theory 
is all about. 

11. The laws of geographic distribu- 
tion, beginning with the local 
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situation and widening out into 
the broad life zones. This leads 
to an understanding of sources 
of supply of raw plant and ani- 
mal materials and consequent 
lines of trade. 

12. The cell is the structural and 
physiological building unit of liv- 
ing things. 

13. The laws of inheritance as ap- 
plied to the improvement of ani- 
mals and plants. 

14. Taxonomy is an expression of 
phylogenetic relationship. 


Some of these are so important that 
they should be mastered in the grades or 
junior high school. Perhaps the first 
five belong in this group, so essential 
that no pupil should leave school with- 
out them. If they are not so mastered 
they should be given first place in the 
high school biology course, omitting ~ 
some of the others. 

It is to be hoped also that the science 
work of the grades and junior high 
school will have provided pupils with 
many of those experiences necessary to 
clarify the concepts required in the state- _ 
ment and comprehension of the prin- 
ciples to be mastered at high school 
level. Only by such carefully planned 
co-operation between the science work 
of the several divisions of the school 
can the biology or other science work 
be unified and co-ordinated so as to be 
of maximum efficiency. 

The unit should begin with some chal- 
lenging problematic life situations that 
create a need for the principle as the 
means for their solution. The compre- 
hension of the principle needs to be 
assured by making certain that all the 
concepts involved in its statement are 
clearly understood. Then pupils should 
be drilled on solving other probléms in- 
volving the principle until they are apt 
in its application. A few principles 
taught to the point of mastery such that 
they will function in life constitute a 
better course in biology than a mass of 
detailed fact or even a larger number 
of principles learned only to be forgot- 
ten. 


The Commission’s Pattern and a Practical Pro- 
gram of Curriculum Making" 


By W. D. COCKING 
Preaspopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The topic assigned me, “The Commis- 
sion’s Pattern and a Practical Program 
of Curriculum Making” would indicate 
that those preparing the program had in 
mind an analytical discussion of the 
work which the Commission has been 
and is doing in curriculum making. It 
shall be my purpose therefore to attempt 
to hold up, in review, several of the 
phases of the program which the Com- 
mission has carried on during the past 
several years. Points of strength and 
points of weakness, in the judgment of 
the speaker will be presented. 

I do not need to tell this audience of 
the several agencies which have been 
working on the curriculum during the 
past ten years. Suffice it for this dis- 
cussion to simply mention several of the 
more important. There is the work of 
the national society for the study of edu- 
cation, the committees of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, the experi- 
mental schools, the independent research 
workers, the propagandists of several 
kinds representing many organizations, 
public school systems, the colleges, par- 
ticularly though their admission require- 
ments, and finally accrediting associa- 
tions. In fact it appears that no edu- 
cational agency is satisfied until it has 
at least undertaken a curriculum pro- 
gram of some sort. If the same enthu- 
‘siasm manifested at the beginning of 
such programs could be maintained 
throughout much substantial gain should 
‘be made. 

At this point it may be well to inquire 
as to just what the accrediting associa- 
tion should do in making curricula. 


*A paper read before the Commission on 
Unit Courses and Curricula, in Chicago, March 
20, 1930.—The Editor. 
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Probably the most serious criticism 
which has been directed at such associa- 
tion in the past several years has been 
the accusation that, through the work of 
such organizations, education in the 
United States will be standardized and 
formalized. It is to be understood that 
there are out-standing exponents for and 
against this proposed purpose or func- 
tion. Certainly it would lend strength to 
the belief that formalization is an aim 
of such associations if they are to ser- 
iously undertake to make curricula and 
courses of study and put them into ac- 
tual use in individual schools. Whether 
one believes or not that this is a desirable 
function of such organizations, never- 
theless it places a tremendous respon- 
sibility on these agencies regarding the 
product of their work. 

The first question which we may raise 
in this discussion is: What is meant by 
a practical program of curriculum mak- 
ing? Much has been said and written 
along these lines in the past several years. 
Briefly summarizing our own belief we 
would simply say that through such a 
program we would expect to have set 
up in detail, in usable form, what the 
schools are to do, or rather what a par- 
ticular school is to do, how it should 
be done, the materials to be used, an 
articulation of the various phases of the 
work, etc. Most of all, we should ex- 
pect to find work and materials out- 
lined and ready for the use of the teacher 
in her classroom. 

In the sixth year-book of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence it is stated that 
the activities of students constitute the 
curriculum. That Committee under the 
leadership of Dr. Gosling of Akron was 
almost entirely made up of members of 
this association. If we are to accept the 
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contention of that Committee, in a prac- 
tical program of curriculum making, 
we should expect to find the activities of 
pupils which should be encouraged. 

In the second place: “What is the 
Commission’s Pattern of Curriculum 
Making”? —As I understand it, the Com- 
mittee after accepting certain assump- 
tions or hypotheses, divided its work into 
two major divisions,—First: It set up a 
qualitative committee or committee 
whose function was to determine what 
should be taught in the various units of 
instruction.—Second: It set up a quanti- 
tative committee whose function was to 
determine when. and for how long a 
time these units should be taught. One 
is compelled to believe that the com- 
mission rather generally accepted the 
common units of subject matter which 
have traditionally persisted throughout 
the life of the American secondary 
school. 

To carry on this work, the Association 
appointed a governing committee and 
several sub-committees for the various 
units of instruction. These committees 
are to be congratulated on the amount 
and quality of work which they have 
produced. Some of the published re- 
ports mark high spots thus far in the 
formal subject units reports. If one 
were to discuss the good work produced 
by the Commission thus far he would 
probably want to mention the careful 
analytical processes obviously employed 
by the Committees; the high degree of 
skill and judgment employed in the de- 
termination of subject matter ; the accept- 
ance of the work done as tentative; the 
acceptance of the principle that detailed 
experimentation is necessary in order to 
find ultimate answers; the honest at- 
tempt on the part of the Committees to 
meet the actual field situation; and the 
‘setting up and the acceptance of a care- 
fully defined program. 

There are those on the other hand 
who might question certain of the work 
of the Commission. Among the ques- 
tions which would be raised in this re- 
gard are the following: The apparent 
acceptance on the part of the Committee 
of subjects as such, and the acceptance of 
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the view that curricula are to be almost 
exclusively determined by the needs 
of society. This view seems to have been 
adopted almost to the exclusion of all 
others. The resulting program set-up 1s 
highly mechanized in form—a rather 
awkward attempt to make each unit con- 
form to a certain accepted pattern. 

Little, if any, attention is given to 
method of procedure, and, what is prob- 
ably most serious of all, there is an ap- 
parent lack of attempt to articulate the 
work of the various units and subjects 
with one another. 

We accept the belief that the two 
chief parts of curriculum making are: 

Ist: A determination of what should 
be taught and when. 

2nd: Determination of methods of 
procedure. 

An analysis of the work of the Com- 
mittee would indicate that almost its en- 
tire attention has been directed to the 
first part of the job, with practically no 
attention to the determination of me- 
thods of procedure. 

Referring again to the sixth year book 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
and quoting from page 302, we read: 

“Curriculum making deals with the 
selection of materials or what to teach. 

Learning is directly related to curri- 

culum making. What is selected as 

commonly and frequently needed, 
must be taught in terms of the known 
facts of psychology. ‘This is essential 
in order to insure that pupils have 
mastered permanently in presumed 
better ways the things they are going 
to do anyhow, and in as far as poss- 
ible to insure that pupils have been 
moved up the scale to do somewhat 
efficiently more desirable things. Upon 

_ the school rests the obligation to teach 
pupils to do better all needed and de- 
sirable activities.” 

In other words there are those who 
believe that you cannot separate what 
should be taught from how it should be 
taught. 

Again, if a program of curriculum 
making is to be practical, probably the 
outstanding need after all is to propose 
suggestive ways of doing things. What 
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the teacher in the classroom is asking of 
courses of study is that they aid her to 
solve her actual classroom situation. 

A study of the committee reports thus 
far produced would lead one to believe 
that this phase of the program has been 
too much neglected. 

Again, a practical program of curric- 
ulum should propose definitely a care- 
ful articulation of the various units of 
instruction. This should be done from 
two standpoints: First: from the re- 
lation of the particular unit to the other 
units in that field, and—Second: the 
relation of a particular unit to whatever 
else is being taught to the individual at 
that particular time. 

One searches in vain through the Com- 
mittee reports for helpful guidance in 
this particular. The question may well 
be raised if this is not the most import- 
ant single problem to which such Com- 
missions may give their attention. 

If time permitted, one might seriously 
ask whether many more viewpoints 
should not be taken into account in 
curriculum making than that of fitting 
the pupil into a well organized society. 
Curricula can be made from the stand- 
point of philosophy, from the standpoint 
of economics, from the standpoint of 
psychology, and in the past it has largely 
been made from the standpoint of ex- 
pediency, tradition and practice. One 
is struck in studying the pattern of this 
Commission with almost the exclusive 
dependence of the pattern upon the socio- 
logical viewpoint. One would expect to 
find far greater attention given to that 
of psychology, at least, than is to be 
found in the published reports. 

The next question which the speaker 
would raise is—‘“Can such an Associa- 
tion as the North Central seriously ex- 
pect to prepare courses of study which 
are practical for the schools scattered 
over its territory”? One must take ac- 
count here of the wide differences which 
exist. Differences in communities, dif- 
ferences in pupils, differences in teachers, 
(personal and training differences,) dif- 
ferences in equipment, differences in 
present curricula. With more and more 
acceptance of the principle that the school 
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population is an unselected one and open 
to all who come, we must question if any 
Commission can propose the courses of 
study applicable to pupils never seen and 
scattered over 20 states. 

Again there are the wide differences 
in the teachers found in these schools. 
Is it not correct to state that such train- 
ing as they have received has been largely 
in subject matter, with relatively small 
emphasis on boys and girls and citizen- 
ship in a democracy. Should not courses 
of study help teachers to understand 
these latter problems far more than they 
now do. 

Again, has there been any serious 
study by the Committees of the com- 
munities which the secondary school 
serves? The time has about come when 
we must question whether or not the 
present high school curriculum is in- 
fluencing the development of the com- 
munity. If we are serious at all in our 
stated aims of secondary education, how 
can we set forth formal courses of 
study for communities, pupils, schools, 
and teachers which we have never seen, 
to say nothing of providing for individ- 
ual differences within a given school. It 
would seem that the Commission must 
seriously give consideration to the ques- 
tion as to whether it really believes in 
the more modern aims proposed for the 
American Secondary School or does it 
simply talk about it? It is our own judg- 
ment that the committees could well 
work out in detail illustrative courses of 
study based upon the pattern of the 
Commission. Such illustrative units 
would serve as examples to teachers 
throughout the territory as to how the 
Commission believes its pattern should 
be used. It might also assist the Com- 
mission to discover for itself some of 
the practical difficulties found in it when 
actual courses are prepared. 


In conclusion, may we say that it is 
our belief that the Commission’s pattern 
over-emphasizes subject matter without 
giving sufficient attention to procedure, 
as well as other means of education? 
If the work of the Commission is to con- 
tinue, it would seem that it can be made 
most useful from the following stand- 
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points. Determining the functions of 
secondary education and how best they 
can be achieved. Sponsoring and en- 
couraging experimental studies which 
have for their object actual fact finding. 
Setting forth the many materials which 
are available and which might be used 
in helping to carry on units of instruc- 
tion. Producing illustrative units of ac- 
tual courses of study embodying the 
Commission’s pattern. 

The one thing which the Commission, 
in my judgment, should endeavor to 
avoid is an acceptance on the part of 
schools in the field of the various courses 
proposed by the Commission without 
change for respective schools. The Com- 
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mission is to be congratulated on the — 
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work it is doing. 


It should continue — 
to provide leadership and especially © 


¥ 


moral encouragement in the practical — 


work of curriculum making. It should 
be a collecting and disseminating agency 
of curriculum materials. It should pro- 
vide a working philosophy of the pur- 
pose and function of Secondary Educa- 
tion over the North Central territory. 
It should foster experimentation. It 


should suggest ways and means. It — 


should propose problems which need to 
be solved. It should locate materials of 
all kinds. It is doubtful from the stand- 
point of practical curriculum making if 
it can or should do more. 


As the Principal Sees It’ 


By G. W. WILLETT 
PRINCIPAL, Lyons TownsHip HicnH Scwoor, LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS 


We have been asked to discuss briefly 
the work of the commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula from the stand- 
point of the high school principal. As 
a member of both the commission and 
of the special committee on Unit Courses, 
any apparent adverse criticism which 
may be given herein is a criticism of 
materials which we along with others 
have approved. Let it be understood 
at the outset that we believe the com- 
mittees and the commission have done 
a good piece of work. Hereafter are 
offered some suggestions as to the prac- 
tical applications of our materials. Are 
we correct in our assumption that such 
materials as our commission has pub- 
lished can have little influence in bring- 
ing about a reorganization in secondary 
education unless the materials are used 
by the secondary schools of the Asso- 
ciation? As you have already heard, 
a survey of the schools of the Associa- 
tion indicates that the materials are not 
being used in high schools to any great 
extent. 

In addition to the investigation carried 
out by the committee, the writer sent 
out fifty personal letters to leading prin- 
cipals in several states. He asked three 
questions, namely (1) Have you as a 
principal any suggestions to offer as to 
what the Commission can attempt that 
will be of value to you or to your school? 
(2) To what extent have you found the 
materials as published by the Commis- 
sion usable by high school teachers? (3) 
What changes might make them more 
usable? Eighteen principals answered 
the inquiry by letter and most of the 
others discussed the matter personally 
with us. The general trend of these 
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letters and conversations was that either 
nothing at all was being done with the 
materials or that the materials furnished 
little if anything more than a suggestion 
of procedures for local committees 
which were working on curricula. More 
than half of those answering indicated 
that they had not used the materials at 
all. It must be borne in mind _ that 
principals represented in this group are 
from the progressive schools in their 
respective states and probably represent 
the most favorable situations for the in- 
troduction of our material. 

Most men declared that they had no 
suggestions to offer. However a few 
did make some constructive suggestions. 
Several suggested that a definition of 
the term “unit” was decidedly needed. 
Two or three wondered why more quan- 
titative recommendations were not off- 
ered and indicated an interest in such 
work on the part of the Commission for 
the future. The development of units 
as defined by Morrison is evidently en- 
grossing the attention of teachers and 
principals to a much greater extent than 
is the use of the particular materials 
which the Association has published. 

For example the Illinois Association . 
of Chemistry Teachers has launched a 
movement to study the various kinds of 
chemistry teaching in use in the state. 
They have chosen four or five types and 
have committees working on these types. 
One man with experience has heen 
authorized to draw up an outline of his 
own Morrisonian units which will be ac- 
cepted by the group. A preliminary re- . 
port on the material as used by him will 
probably appear in the June number of 
the “News Letter” published by the or- 
ganization. We happen to know that the 
material published by our commission 
will in no way effect the outline and 
curriculum materials offered by the in- 
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dividual authorized to furnish the out- 
line. There is an urgent call among 
chemistry teachers for materials de- 
veloped in accord with Morrisonian 
units. Perhaps there are more chemistry 
teachers in Illinois than in any other state 
of the Association. Just what cogniz- 
ance of movements of this nature should 
our commission take? 

One principal declares “I have taken 
each of the unit courses, as worked out 
by the commission, and placed them in 
the hands of my teachers. The reac- 
tion has been that they are too specific, 
too detailed, and voluminous.” He sug- 
gests that the commission attempt to de- 
fine units in minimum terms. Somewhat 
similar recommendations were offered 
by others. By and large, those answer- 
ing declared they had no changes to 
recommend. 

Principals, in conversation, are all but 
unanimous in declaring that teachers do 
not know how to get some of the values 
out of subjects which our committee has 
endeavored to locate in subjects. Pos- 
sibly the new generation of teachers now 
being trained in some of our teacher 
training schools may be able to make 
the adaptation without doing violence to 
the propaedeutic portions of the courses 
which they are giving. There is no 
doubt in our mind that for years to come, 
the propaedeutic qualities of freshman 
algebra are far more valuable to the 
college-bound boy than are any of the 
civic, social or health phases of the sub- 
ject. Are we wrong in thinking that 
many values are best taught by indirec- 
tion rather than by direct teaching? Be 
that as it may the use of much of the 
materials published in accordance with 
any new pattern must wait until teachers 
are trained to use the same, before any 
great demand for such material arises. 
Such training must usually be begun 
early. The high school principal can 
seldom do much to bring about a radical 
change of view in the teacher whose 
ideals have been determined by training 
and extensive experience. Graduate 
courses offer real opportunities to place 
new ideals before experienced teachers. 
The principal even if he is trained and 
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has the time can scarcely influence the 
curriculum to the extent advocated by 
the proponents of reorganization. 

Are the principals of the high school 
in the Association trained to supervise 
effectively teachers in the handling of 
materials emphasizing new phases of 
conventional subjects? To discover 
some evidence on this query, we classified 
the schools of six representative states of 
the Association. The states chosen were 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, and Minnesota. 
of the distributions are exhibited on the 
sheets which have been placed in your 
hands. You will note that so far as 
the principals of North Central Associa- 
tion high schools in these six states are 
concerned, half of them are in charge of 
high schools with enrollments of 237 or 


less and that three-fourths have charge 


of high schools having less than 458 
pupils enrolled. 

The probabilities that a principal in a 
high school of less than 250 pupils is 
sufficiently grounded in the philosophy 
of curriculum making to direct teachers 
in the use of qualitative materials such 
as we have published, are indeed slight. 
The principals in such schools are us- 
ually either comparatively inexperienced 
men or are elderly men with conventional 
ideas. Furthermore such men ordinarily 
have hours of teaching each day to use 
up much of their energies and time. In 
other words half or mort of the schools 
in these representative states, can 
scarcely use Our materials except as an 
occasional teacher may have been trained 
for using them. The speaker has worked 
in North Central schools varying in size 
from enrollments of 100 to 1400. His 
relation with school men from high 
schools of less than 500 enrollments have 
convinced him: that what they want and 
need is some rather definite information 
on how much should be required in the 
various fields. Qualitative materials 
can be used by those who have time and 
preparation for digesting the same but 
most principals in the Association have 
neither the time nor the preparation for 
supervising teachers in the use of our 
materials. 


The tabulation _ 


As THE Principat SEeEs It 


The data exhibited also indicate that 
half the teachers in North Central states 
are in schools having less than 623 pupils 
enrolled and that half the students are 
in schools enrolling less than 870. If 
the state of Illinois were excluded, the 
median school for both teachers and 
pupils would be greatly reduced. Our 
material if it is valuable needs not 
only to get into the hands of teach- 
ers but needs to influence their pro- 
cedures. Perhaps the place where teach- 
ers need live materials is in the smaller 
schools. Many, if not most, larger schools 
have more or less militant programs of 
curriculum reconstruction under way at 
all times. Furthermore, pupils from the 
larger centers of population have evi- 
dences of America in evolution thrust 
upon them far more than do the youth of 
conservative and conventional communi- 
ties. Our pattern calls for the newer 
functional interpretation of values. Such 
materials are needed in conservative 
communities. 

How shall we go about reaching the 
schools with our materials? Are our 
materials necessarily superior to other 
materials which are being developed? 
We do not know. Unfortunately we do 
not know what worthy things are being 
done in our own state or even by our 
nearest neighbor. The chemistry teach- 
ers of Illinois are only one of many 
groups which are carrying on coopera- 
tive investigations of what is good in 
their own field. Why cannot our Com- 
mission at least partially vary its pro- 
gram for the coming year and make an 
investigation of what progressive things 
are being done in at least some of our 
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2200 schools? This suggestion is made 
after talking with men of our committee, 
our Commission and principals of lead- 
ing high schools. Such an investiga- 
tion could be made with two ends in 
view, (1) that of acquainting teachers 
and principals who are doing an out- 
standing job with the materials which 
our Commission has to offer in their 
particular fields and (2) that we may 
learn of successful attacks on curriculum 
which other smaller organizations or in- 
dividual schools are making. Such an 
investigation, it would seem, could be or- 
ganized in a rather definite fashion 
through cooperation with the several 
high school visitors, who doubtless could . 
refer us to many schools with interesting 
projects under way. The returns from 
such a survey ought to reveal the status 
of curriculum development in our terri- 
tory and might easily indicate the wisdom 
or lack of wisdom in attempting a “sell- 
ing” campaign of our materials to 
schools. 

The high school principal is placed in 
a dilemma when he considers the Com- 
mission’s material. The school of Edu- 
cation favors his using material which 
emphasizes the Cardinal Principles or 
some modification such as our pattern. 
The academic group on the university 
campus expects his graduates to radiate 
mathematical, lingual and scientific in- 
formation. A little more agreement on 
the university campus would be very ef- 
fective toward enabling the high school 
principal to decide whether to become 
a radical or a conservative in the use of 
progressive materials on such patterns as 
we offer. ; 


How Can the Unit Courses and Curriculum — 
Commission Develop its Plan of Curriculum 
Construction to Serve Best the School Sys- 
tems in the North Central Association’ 


By D. H. EIKENBERRY 
ProFessor, OH10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Committee on Standards for Use 
in the Reorganization of Secondary 
School Curricula affirmed the belief in 
1927 and reaffirmed it in 1928 and 1929 
that “secondary school curricula need a 
thorough reorganization, not merely a 
patching up here and there,” and ex- 
pressed the further belief that “relatively 
more attention should be given to ascer- 
taining and meeting the common needs 
of high school students.” The writer is 
in hearty agreement with these state- 
ments and wishes to take them as points 
of departure in discussing the question 
which is the subject of this paper. 

A survey of the published reports of 
the Commission on Unit Courses and 
Curricula reveals, to the mind of the 
writer, two outstanding weaknesses in 
the work of the Commission to date. 
The first is the failure to set forth, other 
than in connection with the statement of 
objectives, a basic philosophy of second- 
ary education. The second is the failure 
to formulate an integrated program of 
studies for grades seven to twelve. It 
is here suggested that the Commission 
can best develop its plan of curriculum 
construction and thus best serve the 
schools in the North Central Association 
by formulating a philosophy of second- 
ary education and erecting on that philos- 
ophy a program of studies covering the 
secondary years. 

If our secondary schools are to have 
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their curricula thoroughly reorganized 
and not merely patched up, and if more 
attention is to be given to the needs 
of pupils, we must have first of all a 
philosophy which clearly expresses our 
most mature thought with respect to the 
fundamental purpose of secondary edu- 
cation in modern America—a forward 
looking philosophy which is unafraid of 
the fact of rapid change in an industri- 
alized world, a philosophy which will 
guide us in discarding obsolete materials 
of instruction and in selecting the new 
that must inevitably come. We must 
have, secondly, vigorous leadership on 
the part of this Commission in determin- 
ing what should be included in the pro- 
gram for all pupils in grades seven to 
twelve. A great many of our schools 
are still floundering around in the dark- 
ness of traditional practice. They need 
leadership and that leadership can come 
only from those who devote their best 
thinking to the many perplexing prob- 
lems that beset us. This Commission is 
in strategic position to take the leader- 
ship that will affect practice, not only in 
the two thousand schools of the North 
Central Association, but also in thous- 
ands of schools outside the Association. 


I 


We need first of all to ask ourselves 
what we hope to accomplish above every- 
thing else during the secondary period. 
Many committees and individuals have 
formulated objectives during the last 
two decades, but few of them have at- 
tempted to state a basic philosophy from 
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which their objectives are drawn. We 
have Inglis’ three major objectives, the 
seven of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion, and the four of this Commission, 
to mention no others. None of us would 
disagree that health, leisure, social, and 
vocational objectives must be continually 
striven for during all the years of the 
secondary period. But any set of ob- 
jectives which we accept should grow 
out of, and at all times relate to, a state- 
ment of purpose which expresses the 
sum and substance of our educational 
philosophy. When once we have located 
our north star, but not before, can we 
sail our craft with assurance that our 
destination will be safely reached. 

The writer conceives the major aim 
of secondary education to be the com- 
pletest preparation possible for living 
today and throughout life in a world 
which is infinitely complex and which 
presents many conflicting tendencies and 
unsolved problems. To live in this 
world with a reasonabe degree of hap- 
piness involves on the part of each indi- 
vidual the construction of a social pro- 
gram. Down to the present time it, is 
extremely doubtful if many secondary 
schools have seriously attempted to so 
order their materials of instruction, their 
methods of teaching, and their types of 
control as to make it possible for their 
pupils to construct a rational philosophy 
of life. In the great issues of life the 
majority of schools have sought to in- 
doctrinate or else they have remained 
silent. Witness, on the one hand, our 
indoctrination with respect to certain 
governmental forms, and on the other 
hand our silence with respect to matters 
of sex. During the whole of the sec- 
ondary period, in a manner appropriate 
to pupils on this level, the attempt should 
be made to lead them to an understand- 
ing of, and an appreciation for, the major 
problems of our modern civilization as 
these problems affect us individually and 
as members of social groups. Our aim 
should be to make it possible for our 
young people to leaye ‘the secondary 
school equipped with a philosophy of 
life that will enable them to face the 
great issues of life with confidence and 
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hope rather than with lack of confidence 
and despair. 

The biggest problem we have before 
us is clearly that of recognizing or not 
recognizing the patent facts of life. 
There has probably never been greater 
mental unrest in the world than today. 
The decline of traditional authority in 
our own day has plunged countless souls 
into the maelstrom of uncertainty, con- 
fusion, bewilderment. The meaning of 
life is not so clear to the present gen- 
eration as it was to our fathers and 
grandfathers. Traditional authority pro- 
vided them with many ready-made solu- 
tions for the vexatious problems of life. 
In some communities traditional author- 
ity still attempts to retain a strong grasp, 
but generally speaking, as many writers 
have recently pointed out, authoritarian- 
ism has greatly declined. What are our 
secondary schools doing to face this 
fact? In the main we are still seeking 
salvation through algebra and geometry, 
English grammar, composition and liter- 
ature taught to satisfy the demands of 
colleges, history and civics taught for- 
mally, a year or two of science, two years 
of a foreign language, a modicum of 
health work, and a scattering of other 
subjects that will enable the pupil to 
count fifteen or sixteen units at the 
close of the twelfth year. 

What is the way out? Only a thor- 
ough reconstruction of our whole sec- 
ondary program in terms of social need. 
In life, inside and outside of school, the 
individual is constantly facing social, 
economic, religious, political, cultural 
and health problems. We should en- 
deavor first of all to teach our pupils 
how to face these problems better than 
they would be able to face them with- 
out our aid. To each and every indi- 
vidual comes the time when he must 
make decisions with respect to religion, 
government, leisure, social activities, 
physical fitness and vocation. Whether 
these decisions will be for the good of 
the individual and of society will depend 
in large measure on what happens during 
the six years of the secondary period. 
If the secondary school will honestly 
and vigorously face the issue, it will in 
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truth become an instrument for improv- 
ing the conditions of life. If it prefer 
the status quo our pupils will continue 
to leave us, equipped for college entrance 
or for entrance into vocational work, 
but befuddled in mind with respect to 
that most important thing—a rational 
basis for the shaping of life. Let us 
have, then, from this Commission a 
statement of fundamental purpose, a 
guiding philosophy that will square up 
with the conditions and necessities of 
modern life. 


II 


This Commission, through the publica- 
tion of the reports of its sub-committees 
on English, French, Latin, Elementary 
Science. and other subjects, has _per- 
formed a service of great worth to the 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion. The way has been demonstrated 
through numerous examples how subject 
matter may be reorganized so as to be 
more meaningful. But a very impor- 
tant thing seems to be lacking— a frame- 
work into. which to fit the reorganized 
materials. The Commission has accepted 
the idea of a six-year secondary period 
but thus far it has no program for these 
years. The writer believes that the time 
has come when such a program should 
be formulated. He recognizes that no 
program can be made to fit all situa- 
tions, but he believes nevertheless that a 
program adopted by the Commission and 
adapted to local conditions would effect 
vast improvements in many schools. 

What should be the subjects required 
of all pupils throughout grades seven to 
twelve in a school that accepts the chal- 
lenge of training for social living? 
There is no ready-made answer. But 
we can at least be reasonably certain of 
some of the things that should enter into 
the program. Any analysis of the in- 
sistent problems confronting us today 
will yield those indicated by the four 
major objectives formulated by the Com- 
mission. The realization of the social 
objectives makes it imperative that we 
use throughout the six-year period all 
the resources at our command. Two 
things we can do: (1) develop a pro- 
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gram of social studies that extends from — 
the seventh grade to the twelfth, and — 
(2) develop a program of extracurricu- — 
lar activities that makes maximum pro- 
vision for social-civic participation. 

We can be equally certain that the © 
English language and literature should — 
be required during the six years. Our 
common experience has demonstrated 
that the vast majority of pupils leave 
the secondary school imperfectly pre- 
pared in the use of the mother tongue. 
Training in oral and written English, 
differentiated to the needs of pupils, is 
indispensable all the way through the 
secondary period. And the emphasis 
we are rightly placing on the leisure 
time objective demands an exposure of 
our pupils during all of the junior and 
senior high school years to the highest 
types of English and American litera- 
ture and foreign literature in translation — 
that our pupils are capable of under- 
standing and appreciating. 

Nor can there be any doubt that 
health training should be a part of the 
six-year program for everyone. In the 
majority of schools physical education is 
still relegated to a minor position in the 
program of studies. The reasons for 
this are understood by all of us—insuf- 
ficient time, inadequate playgrounds, 
gymnasiums and equipment, and lack of 
trained teachers. Some day when we 
really face the facts of life and realize 
that we carry a physical body along with 
us as long as we live we will devote 
much more time to health training and 
less to quadratics and the periphrastic 
conjugation. 

The writer would finally suggest a six- 
year program of guidance as a fourth 
activity to be carried on throughout the 
whole secondary period. This guidance 
program, carried out through special 
counselors, home room discussions, and 
in many other ways aims at helping our 
young people thread their way through 
the maze of conflicting interests that 
surrounds them to an ultimate goal 
represented by an independent and in- 
telligent choice of a life career. 

The extent to which we should go in 
requiring all pupils to have training in 
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the sciences, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, and the fine and practical arts 
cannot be discussed here. This Com- 
mission, whenever it formulates a six- 
year program, will have many problems 
of relative worth to decide. The ulti- 
mate program must be based squarely on 
the philosophy which the Commission 
formulates and accepts for our second- 
ary schools. 

In summary, the writer believes that 
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this Commission can best serve the 
schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion, and in addition many schools out- 
side the Association, if it will construct 
a philosophy of secondary education con- 
sistent with the facts and conditions of 
modern life, and if it will erect on that 
philosophy a program for grades seven 
to twelve. Here, for several years to 
come, is a challenge worthy of the best 
efforts of the Commission. 


Report of the Sub-Committee on General 
Science 


By FRANCIS D. CURTIS, CHAIRMAN 
University oF MICHIGAN 


Those familiar with the North Central 
Association “pattern” for the organiza- 
tion and evaluation of curriculum ma- 
terials know that this “pattern” lists 
four ultimate objectives. These are: 

The health objective 

The leisure time objective 
The social objective 

The vocational objective 


Each of these ultimate objectives is 
again broken up into four sub-divisions, 
designated respectively by the first four 
letters of the alphabet—A, B, C and D 
—and considered as immediate object- 
ives. These immediate objectives are: 


A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

B. Developing interests, motives, 

ideals, attitudes and appreciation. 

C. Development of mental techniques 

in memory, imagination, judg- 
ment and reasoning. 

D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 

and useful skills in living. 

In considering the offerings in any 
given field of study each investigator or 
committee connected with the North 
Central Association curriculum studies 
is, therefore, expected to follow this 
pattern. Such has been the endeavor of 
the present sub-committee’ on general 
science. Its problem therefore has been 
threefold : 


(1) To secure from reliable sources 
an extensive list of subject-matter topics 


1Members of the sub-committee on general 
science: Francis D. Curtis, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education and of the 
Teaching of Biology and General Science, 
University of Michigan, Chairman; M. R. Van- 
. Cleve, Director of General Science and Nature 
Study, Toledo, Ohio; Miss Philipine Crecelius, 
Ninth Grade Administrator and Teacher of 
General Science, Blewett Intermediate School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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which are appropriate to a course in 
general science. ; 

(2) To determine the relative val- 
ues of these topics. ; 

(3) To evaluate the most important 
of these topics in terms of the objectives 
of the North Central Association. 

At the time this committee was ap- 
pointed, the Chairman had just com- 
pleted an exhaustive study of the con- 
tent of general science. Eighteen sources 
of material were combined in this study: 
The New York State, the Denver, and 
the Detroit syllabi of general science; 
four reports of analyses of. textbooks in 
general science; six published analyses 
of scientific interests; three published 
reports of analysis of magazine or news- 
paper science; the Report of the Cleve- 
land Schoolmasters’ Club on General 
Science; and Harap’s, “The Education 
of the Consumer.” 

The eighteen hundred fifty topics of 
general science obtained from the syn- 
thesis of these eighteen sources were 
then evaluated by an elaborate statistical 
technique. The published results of this 
study* were made the basis of the work 
of this sub-committee in attacking the 
third part of its problem: To evaluate 
the most important topics of general sci- 
ence (as determined by the preceding 
investigation) in terms of the objectives 
of the North Central Association. 

Because of the extensiveness of the 
list of topics and the comparative unim- 
portance of many of these topics, it was 
deemed advisable to evaluate in terms 
of the objectives only the most impor- 
tant half of these subject-matter topics 
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determined in the preceding study. Each 
member of the committee, therefore, 
made an independent evaluation of ap- 
proximately nine hundred fifty topics in 
terms of the objectives of the North 
Central Association. As the work pro- 
gressed, problems which arose were dis- 
cussed by letter, among the members of 
the committee. The results of the inde- 
pendent judgments by the three mem- 
bers are given in Table I. 

It will be noted that the topics evalu- 
ated are arranged in the same outline 
form in which they appeared in the 
report of the original study, but the rela- 
tive values of these topics which appear 
in the original report are not repeated 
here. The numbers in the various col- 
umns under “Immediate Objectives” in 
Table I indicate the number of mem- 
bers of the committee who considered 
each subject-matter topic as contributing 
to the given specific objective of the 
North Central Association. Thus, all 
three members considered that the study 
of Air contributed to Health objective A 
(acquiring fruitful knowledge); all 
three considered that it contributed also 
to the Leisure objective A (acquiring 
fruitful knowledge) ; but only two con- 
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sidered that it contributed to Leisure ob- 
jective D (acquiring right habits and 
useful skills.) Only one committee mem- 
ber considered that the composition, and 
properties of the constituents of air con- 
tributed to Health objective A, and so 
on. 
It will be noted from the totals in 
Table I that in the judgment of this 
committee the subject-matter of gen- 
eral science contributes substantially to 
all of the Ultimate Objectives and to 
most of the Immediate Objectives of the 
North Central Association; and that the 
subject-matter of general science con- 
tributes most to “acquiring fruitful 
knowledge” which will function in lei- 
sure, next to “acquiring right habits and 
useful skills” which will function in vo- 
cation, and next about equally to “ac- 
quiring fruitful knowledge” which will 
function in the health, the leisure, and 
the social objectives. 

No claims are made for the results of 
this study beyond the fact that they 
represent the combined independent 
opinions and judgments of three individ- 
uals each of whom has specialized for 
many years in the field of general sct- 
ence. 


The Subject-Matter Topics in General Science Evaluated in Terms 


of the Four Major and Sixteen Minor Objectives of 
the North Central Association 


TOPIC ABCD A B-C-D AUB C.D TAEB Cap 
Health Leisure Social Vocational 
SUTIA - oh Ot tls Sa BE SI ORS Mee a we bode Se lee tires 2 O47 U eel 2 1202 
MePOCCUILENCe 6s ee 3 pak Sake ped eh pees al 
above earth’s surface..........-.....- ae as See ee erm Fe es 1 
SSS EUS ee eae ek Ee AD Sites H fae Wt eae i 
EOS) 2 Sah A oe ee ee Zz Pr el 
extent of atmosphere.............-------.<2.-.-- 3 seg! 
themetncrmewes 8 ae Pe 3 5%! 
its composition, and properties of 
FES COUIS CHINCT CG eae cya eerstateaanee 1 3 4 vel! 
RSS, ace ae I arc ae OO 1 3 1 “fom 
G@ittwsion Of Pases... <=... scion: 1 3 1 Bad! 
almixtute, Of Passes... 1 3 2s i ee 4 orl 
CSVSET |, ele pi nm en eel SA nA aR are ES 3 1 1a ee 1 orl 
preparation and study................ 3 2 see Saas 1 ae: 


*Each figure indicates the number of members of the committee who considered the subject-matter 


topic as contributing to the objective in question. 


Thus all three members of the committee consid- 


ered that the study of air contributes to Health A, two of the three members considered that the 


study of air contributes to Health B, and so on. 


Social 
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Table I (Continued) 
ABCD ABCD 
Ghia Health 
(Gp. f 4S pe Eee ee ee 2 3 2 
presence and proportion of 
oxygen 1 3 
oxidation 1 ioe 3 " 
physical and chemical changes 3 1 
use of oxygen in air in 
ORIGHHOM se ee ee ee OS hie | 2 t 
rapid oxidation ....-22:....-— cs 3 1 
slow oxidation... 0c. 1 3 1 
dangers of slow oxidation 
and their prevention........ | A aoe eres 3 
results of oxidation................- Bele bel: 2 = 
products of oxidation.............. Or ee} 2 1 
Carbon dioxide 2.55 Z 3 1 
test pions COo Ul Se ees ee (reco RRR ir 2 ey 
GUSt OL tnes ait as ede EST 45) Cee 1 
air as a substance 
(physical properties -...........-....-.- 2 
its relation to rusting of metals... _ 2 
its relation to plants and animals... 2 . . .. 3 
use of air to living things 0... Sel ete wel Z 
oxidation in living things... eae Rae Cees z 
PESPIatlOne sc ee Yee ees Caeaat hemes Pet k Z 
mechanics of respiration............ Savibaasst 1 
artificial respiration : 
kinds and methods of admin- 
AStVA IOI he ete aes Ses 12 1 1 
some general adaptations for 
breathing or using air in in- 
sect, fish, frog, and plant...... 1 3 
casual relations between air, 
heat, oxidation, energy, work 
and the tissues in the human 
bod ykeercr et ae ae eee Srelasis! 2 
Telationso1 air to health... hn Ae lees) 1 
hygiene of breathing... Alar wl Reet W924 1 
effects of “bad” air on health... 3 1 1 2 1 
characteristics of “good” air 
bad Pair icees- ecco eens Sie a bees) bh 1 
ali and tseworkn 2 i a 3 3 
atmospheric pressure ..................... %) Z 
uses of the barometer (aneroid 3 
and mercurial) and barograph.. 3 1 
some common uses of air__........... 3 2 
use of atmospheric pressure... 3 1 
A SUCUIONSsPUMIPis es hee 3 1 
ISSIp on hess ew et eee 3 1 
in medicine dropper ............... 3 1 
in drain-pipe pump __.........: E 
in vacuum cleaner... 3 
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1 ees 
1 eee 
1 ese) 
1 } 
1 a 
1 ee: 
1 } 
1 is 
2; 
2 
1 
eae 
1 
>| 
ssPait 
See 
See 
1 Resi | 
Dis ve 
d Vege t 8, 
Lie ee 
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Table I (Continued) 
TOPIC AVBLGlI “Ar Buch) 
Health Leisure 
MAA DANO ie eee ee er kit ek | eee at 
Muaitplanest se ek Sie ie Le 
in sealing fruit jars ................ ie 3 a 
dus brcathiney f3.7 ges es eat 2 @ 
uses of compressed air ............ 3 1 
mechanics of gasses _............. 4 ees 
EWEN Pile 90) 1 telecon i ae ey Bate hs 
in mail and cash tubes........... 3 
Misr PRA kes ee ae 3 3 
in automobile tires .............. 3 i} 
a horce winrip. <6! 3 1 
in caisson (dangers) .............. 3 
Tay stpmarine sons ke 3 
man’s successful attempt to 
imitate flight of birds.......... 2 este. 
PETOMANES eee ee Py 2 2 ere 
ie DIAeGn ee Foe AN 2 oe: 
part played by aeronautics in 
WOE Wat os eS 1 
Sirpisnesm ek tone mS Ter Mees 
aay Pee PNM oo ee ee i Wg Sit caes 
Sy oe ee a Ee 1 Spake By Fy Fh 
SENS es Se eS eee 1 SLRs ce 
in story and myth __... 1 Sereda 20m 
some stars and 
constellations: 2/6032... Orie br 2eeee 
Polenstare =e 2~ ST ial beers oh 
ieoaias en! oe) Se Seles aN tot 
distances from sun 
Aside Cattle oot Be le Der al 
Size wand  COlOt ta ee aga wk 
Rous solarcsystett i252 ek aye a 
cosmic evolution .................- Soe dig 
gravitational and centrifu- 
gal forces in our solar 
LL 1M eR ch Meme Seat = BL ES ole ai 
work of Galileo.......... al Bee el! £1 
work of Newton.......... Led! S72. a Ht 
gravity defined ............ Log Ngo Al 
RiGeGiithie to, fe ey er Seles) 
distance from earth...... F foored Ras Wage a 
(4 io sei d hy Nel Reread re ag 
earth’s magnetism —........ 3 1 
magnetic compass .... 3 2 
earth’s measurements ...... 3 
latitude and longi- 
tadeties = 3. So Die Bes Aes 
movements of earth........ eee ok 
rotation period, 
PeSults ene. crc sg 5 hh ae BL 
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Vocational 
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Table I (Continued) 
ABCD ABCD 


the seasons ........--...--- 

CAS G eezctresese-nstsesos 
effects upon plants, 

animals and people 


PIG MOON teers <sssteee cece csoeae 
comparison of conditions 

on sun, earth and moon 
OrbitSne as ASE siete Ase 
motions and effects.......... 


‘ planets 


MOON ONASES (ssc 
MECHPSES occ0ss tied essen 
desman een 
WAVES ioe rae eae ars 
other than the earth.. 


how planets were 
HAMeCie eee ee 
Migr cei ae snt mee a 
the other planets................ 
Study. of ‘each ...2c.30 i. 
distance from earth.......... 
size compared with earth 
composition 0.5.4 aane 
MNELCORS ner cree Src aes ner 


comets 


BUILDING MATERIALS .......0....... 
kinds of building materials........... 


wood as a 


building material.......... 


buildingsstonewe na ee 


clay .... 


asbestos .... 
aluminum .. 


wool .. 
silk .... 


choice of materials in different 


climates and seasons 


Health 


Pee et 


Re 


to maintain even temperature 3 1 1 


tests for different materials 


characteristics of different 


materials 


Seek ad 
Hes es a 
LN cales 


Leisure 
eae Uae Bae 
Ke agus etc 
ease Mees EDD 
eae 
Din Sy vere 
Bypass 
3 eine 2 ne 
Sir leecher: 
Seal ede aad 
OMe aula ae 
ean [he et 
Swed es ene 
Riehl aed a | 
Fiat ean) heey 
Dicatecs knee 
Sieve eae at 
Sipe Waal 
PA bee ee 
Pattee UE 
Pees Ue | 
Dial we bets, 
Sombie Legal 
Sigel cnet eel 
1 
Pa (Ot 
2 
2 
73 
2 
2 
1 
1 _ 
2 1 
1 1 
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Social Vocational 
2 

Z 

1 Z 
e 2 
1 1 
1 a 2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

Zz 

z 

2 

Zz 

1 1 
po 

sae A 

2: 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

a ES 2 
2 2 1 
2 Z 1 
Z 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
] 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 Bays) | 
1 1 1 
j 1 Lak 
1 uy 1 SL 1 
FAA U SAD WY Sl 2502082 
1 1 

1 Seis f 

1 shel 
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; Table I (Continued) 
TOPIC AvaaG’ Dt, APB Cope A B.C Do Agbae se 

f Health Leisure Social Vocational 

cleaning and cage of clothing........ 1 1 je A Gl 1 ee. 
LOGINS ants teen ek Mies ek ere 1 1 1 1 - 2 
removal’ ob stains... 3. 1 2 ig) 022 
removal of grease.................... e. 1 1 Zns2 
removal 1Of sink e e. 1 1 nee 
Femoyalot food! i he Pts SealeL ste ane 
removal of paint... 4 1 FA a 2: 
cirvecleaningt <7. 2 Ao x 1 1 Lees eee 
PASAT Tl Milles See eee ele Ue 1 x ASS a 
manufacture of clothing... 1 2 ee 1 
making rubber boots................ ioe 1 1 bear ete Bra | 
: making a leather shoe............ 5 PTs bet ieee) et he 1 a 1 ee a | 
SEUST OF THEIEFARTH..- =.= Or 0: OMG SSF eZ eee 2 > OOO TOs 0k 2 
CIS eer Ree Ee 3 1? earl 
formation .of rocks. 22. <3 3 Me mae at 
by water sediments.......... 3 ie eg hi | 

kinds of sediment- 

AEVE TOCKSy bc At ieee liad 1 
petrifyine. 2... Ki nies tae Set 
fossils and their 

significance ............ Si lercano an 

by action of ‘heat = §4 7 3 jee rea! 

kinds of igneous rocks............ 3 eet Maer at. 

Catt) Slaw tl eS Lai esos per eee ia 3 ie al Teeny 

fortnation of—soil.... —..t- 3 ee Lie Wr: 

RUPALICL Hi ne ee = fa) Teel Le taciceel 

by water erosion........ xe eee 3 lees he Seen 

by wind erosion........ Pa GP RG 3 Lee jee, wee 

by, glaciers ce ee 3 Lig i lire og Sat | 

by frost and ice........ 3 ies pe 2! 

by plants and animals 3 Ter Lh ce et 
composition and struc- 

HICesOTCcOl ees oa 3 1 1 ee | 

iindstot sally fe 3 1 1 2 
importance to plant 

PUOWED ete enn cos ty Ewe Se Pe meme AN eee eed tee, ce Teton BL 

conservation and im- 
provement of soils........ 4 1 z 1 sp etl 
fertidization 4232. .— ee NN 2 1 1 1 ae 
fertilizers | -2.<:. pee 2 1 1 1 st 
tallacemee we te 2 | 1 1 eral 
formation of earth’s crust... 3 162 eel 
Beap (OCCATS Vile -c-teacrcesteece 3 1 sata el 
RATOUTEEA TI Sia coetaet cece toe cies 4 1 ee ft 
underground forces.......... 4) 1 send 
earthquakes ..............-. 4 ives eral 
VOLCANOES ee. anos 3 dled Leal 
PCUSEE SIE gears secant 2 eal 


’ earth a storehouse of valuable 
ANIALCTIRUS ee ee eet oe eee iy pera 9 See be Aose 1 ag eek dil 
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Table I (Continued) 
ABCOD ‘Av BrewD A BOG) Do cACBL Ee D 


Pees Health Leisure Social Vocational 
building stone..........--.------------+- 3 RES ae 1 ' 
userul metals i228 2 1 1 

SOTBEIUDOSEg  epphcny ceed Rope capes 1 1 1 1 

BLOWS ee teenie eases 1 1 1 1 

ALOU eee ela ee Mi NS 1 1 1 1 

Steele eee el etee eth: 1 1 1 1 

CODNCTa eatin ene EE 1 1 1 1 
Sele Tome ele hice igs Ua VL eu 1 1 1 1 1 

(201 U angen aa aes eae 1 i 1 1 

FAGIUMI Ae ee ees 1 1 1 1 

ATICUCHTY Lite eh oes seees 1 1 1 1 

AUAUTICGALS te ea ot ee he 2 1 1 Btn | 

Chianiicn rine heat eee cee 1 1 e 1 

CLUE sO le ee ois 1 1 1 1 

PASOLING poe eet 1 1 1 if 

pottery and glass-making 

uiatetial sense asses Venss evita AVE an es iD Bber trees as hare ae yet | 
ELECTRICITY AND 7 

IMAGNISETSM oo. etree 25°00 O92 9 1 Oo 2e CO COs a ee 

PR INACTICIS. © oe kak oe Ee ah a ae Pre bee 1 

early discoveries in electricity... 2 is Z 1 Wa | 1 

Stale sore frictionally on.) ness 2 1 il 1 2 

Aurora pOrealis =. ee fie 1 1 i 1 

CLIT MOT Capt eer teste nee tire et UN 2 Z 1 Z 
alternating and direct... 2 1 1 We 

CONGUCHION TE oe ee 2 2 1 2 

magnetism and electricity... 2 1 1 1 2 
electro-magnets and 

APPlICALIONS . 2 22 oes tae 2 1 1 RE 
SOUTCES Os electnicitye n= st Z 1 1 Bei 
CEs eases Sn ae Seg oe 1 1 Lee 
large and small cells........ 1 1 1 sec 
Edison =cellse2 2s 1 1 1 he 
GYAAIO se ee ee eA nee eh 2 2 1 Bey, 
mechanical energy trans- 
formed to electrical by 
CLV Tid TO en eee Uh ee 1 iT wD 
FATUR LO) gh: SRIR: SI ee ACG ce Z 2 2 Bhi 
practical uses of electricity in 
Inte} OSs eh eae eS care NN 2 2 1 2 if Nee 
MAD Ska ren tc MMee en e ees aaTy aa e a a 2 1 1 2 MODIS 
short circuits and fuses. 2 a 1 1 vee 
electric doorbell *. en) 2 1 1 1 ye 
DUZZeT er Sores ee 2 1 1 Sa 
PATAD Sites se rrr ee 2 1 1 lee 
eeLeuui Cleaner ee 2 1 1 hike 
electric sewing machine... 2 1 1 2 
elecinic ywasher io nese eat 2 1 1 j 2 

units of electrical measure... 1 1 1 : 2 

electric meter in home... 2 1 1 5 > 
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hi ' Table | (Continued) 
TOPIC ACE vOrl nA BLO. D 
Health Leisure 
Yeading of meters. o5...)..... 2 
gransiornrer,. nek 2 
electricity in autos 2 
for lighting purposes................ af 
care of automobile batteries... 2 
electrotyping and plating... 2 


how messages are sent by 


SleCErIOiege poe Ns Bote ae A 2 1 
fetenraply 6 i ese kd 7 age 1 
le fa eee eee Ze) 2 
SE ROIN MEINE) oon Leyes 0 See OaeO sO 
nature of our environment.......... iY 3 
our environment as the source 
of our knowledge....................... 3 
meaning and importance of an 
expersemsent so en ee bee ot 1 3 
factors, iivolyed— 325.2002... 1 2 
stating the problem 1 2 
securing the materials_.... 1 2 
use of materials to produce 
Aerauaral eresiit ra SS 1 iZ 
observation of the results___. 1 Zz 
conclusion drawn _............. 1 2 
practical application of con- 
clusion to solution of new 
propiems a a eh ee ae ee 2 
repeated reference to value 
and use of an experiment... 1 . . - 2 
value of control experiment 1 2 
meaning and importance of 
Science todays nn ee Lad 2 
PUY 2 te 2 NE een re ek 3 eae eee oe tne ue 
pidvrata. tastes foe oe Z 2 
SNE y aad) fy eee Oe i Mae TA oe 1 2 
preparation of food.................. 2 2: 
Pate he gabs ote tots ee eh 2 
MATIN ACTHES TORN = -....c2..--.+-sae~ 2 
COPMNESUOW gt aren tit et. 3 
conditions for combustion 
and its products _...............-.- 1 Bi oe 1 
relation of air and temper- 
ature to combustion-............. ] 3 1 
kindling temperatures... 3 
common combustion products 2 
smoke ....... eT AT se 1 Z 
some common non-combust- 
ible substances —.............- sm 2 
fuels and carbon compounds.......... 2 
fuels of primitive man... 2, 
GAGbOMueyGle lose We 5. oe 1 3 
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A BC. D 
Vocational 
1 ee 
1 ra? 
1 Pe 
1 tks Ti 
1 ie 
it wae 
z 2 
2 Fi 
2 2 
TEI Lie 
1 
1 
1 Pyne 
1 Nig 
1 fr te 
1 sc 
1 Ae 
1 fe: 
1 2 
L 2 
1 2 
1 Fas 
ut 1 
1 Gage 
1 
1 
1 
il 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Table I (Continued) 
ABCD ABCD 


TOPIC 


common fuels ....2....-...--scscc0e--- 
kinds and origin...........-.--- 
carbon and: hydrogen as 
important fuel ele- 
MTENIES ee ee eee ceats 


formation: Wess 
distribution ........ 
Aiquid@ttiels pes..c5se ess 
PCUOLCUNIG a eae ee 
aICOhOl ae 
Paster ee nes 
proper mixture of 
air with gaseous 
FUG Sere ee aor en 
relative heat values of 
common fuels .............. 
relative cost of fuels for 
cooking and heating.... 


how to read gas 
Melersst ss 


some present day and future fuel 
Droplets se cee eee oe 
conservation of fuels................ 


ways and means of con- 
servation in home, 
community and indus- 
LE EA haere ae ire oe 


fire dangers and losses.......<-..---0-- 
fire hazards in homes, schools 

and other public buildings.. 
fireceXitsa secs inne ee 


extinguishing fire in burn- 
inemclothinger-sa2 es 

treatment of burns... 

Explosions tes teeta eee 


fire prevention 


care and use of fire 
extinguisher 


fire prevention measures which 

all should use at home and 

inthe street Gi 

RAGS). So Sg AO Se A ae 
use of food (fuel) by human 

body 


Health 
ied 
its SES 
IBS Eeresd Fan 
1 
Cae eee 
Zoe lees Sot 
Zeeland 
Seed? 
Sigel ele 
Shit paced Un 
Lied Stes 
1 1 
Lien eal 
Zell 
eS al nee 
Zielantl 


3 
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Table I (Continued) 


body as engine requiring 


FOOQU Meee ee ef 


similarities and differences 
between engine and human 


Dati we eee ere re 


nature and composition............ 


fuel and body build 
values of foods... 


ing 


food requirements of the 
Human DOG Y ee 
advantages of a mixed diet... 


heat values ...... 


importance of vitamines.. 
importance of mineral 

oo Sel aoe See 
making of mixed and bal- 


auced- diets. 
food preparation ............ 


BOREL COSE RE tte oe 


food adulterations ........ 


Pure Food and Drugs Act 


baking powder, action of........ 


conservation of foods .. 


conservation of foods in 


OME hoe 
garden products .... 


caring for stored foods.. 
general processes of all pre- 


serving processes 


preservation and care of 


food in home 


care of meats, milk 
and vegetables for 
immediate use ...... 


care of home refrig- 


erator 
cooking utensils ............ 


how the body uses foods..............-- 


digestion of foods 
(starch, protein, 
with emphasis upon 
tural adaptations 
absorption of foods........ 


fats) seen 
struc- 


with reference to struc- 


tural adaptations 


A(BLC.D> A’ BoC DA’ B CD 
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I 2 
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bie hl 
Te} 
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ABCD 
Vocational 

eaten 

it ee 

Sea | 
Lace J3een 
eer re Oa 
fe oe | 
Lael 
beacon! 
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1 ra wa 
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i 1 
1 1 
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1 1 
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. Table f (Continued ) 
TOPIC ALBHCOD OVA CB Oe Dsa A LBC 
Health 
importance of circulation of 
blood to cuts and bruises... 3 1 1 1 2 i 
first aid methods.............. Sotelo ec 2 1 
effects of exercise upon food 
consumption, absorption and 
CILCMIAHON cee eee BN veltiaid oka Z 
hygiene of the skin and 
execretory system ............-... SHOES hie @ eal 2 
efficiency of human body........ Sesh aly OL 2 
aids: any six,’ emphasis 
upon proper food, ex- 
ercise and sleep ............ = ees yho Kee 1 
handicaps: any six, em- 
phasis upon effects of 
stimulants and narcot- 
TES pe eee Seer enn ee SREL He ee 1 x 
\ ALU Sheets ue ees Sra salen tf 2 
alconol ese Brin Saal sie) 1 2 
HRAL DH: EDUCATION % 2 Bees hele £3, 3 3 
microorganisms and their work... 3 1 1 1 @ 1 
forms, size and abundance... 3 1 1 1 Z Hy 
nature of bacteria... Silane 2 1 
mature of yeasts..0.2:........- Sats wat 2 vs 
nature of molds... yl ead alae 1g 2 1 
where they are found... CMe 3a 2 1 
conditions favorable to their 
STOW EES read Wie coe ele et! pics Weed Bk tk 2 1 
their effect upon man and 
his environment -................. Sie leak 2 z 
as beneficial agents.................. 2 3 
in manufacture of cheese 2 
in manufacture of butter e 
in manufacture of linen. 2 
in manufacture of 
ledthermiac tees eee ee = 2 
in breadmaking 00... L niheeeie aan a a 
in fermentation _............. ie Wesaen Weter || if 
in producting nitrogen 
compounds in the soil. 2 
as scavengers causing de- 
composition of dead 
organic matter 2 3 
in manufacture of 
aleGhola ene an 1 2 s 
as harmful agents... 2 2 2 
causing disease through 
production of toxins... 3 1 1 1 2 2 
methods of entering 
the body and parts 
attacked in two 
typical diseases... 3 1 2 1 2. 1 
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* TOPIC ASR ORDA AYE Clb tesa Ba C.D pA ths Gia 
Health Leisure Social Vocational 
germ) diseases: <cccks Ak: ERE ON ia lh 2 2 ev eall So PPR, erat Ni 
non-germ diseases .......... Se paseo ol) 2 2 etches Sn PhS ana 
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